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READERS WRITE 





Sandburg: On Lincoln & Navigation 

With reference to page 2 of PATH- 
FINDER of March 23: The suggestion of 
Merritt J. Hopkins that President Lincoln 
may have helped the navy with practical 
ideas for the improvement of navigation 
is interesting but speculative. There seem 
to be no communications that indicate 
Lincoln’s own patented idea was brought 
forward by him during the war. Natural- 
ly, however, the navy’s efficiency had par- 
ticular interest for a Chief Magistrate 
who was himself something of an in- 
ventor. 

Carl Sandburg 

Harbert, Mich. 


A Bee-Keeper on Bees 

I have kept bees for years and am in- 
ferested in facts. In your article, “Bees 
at Beltsville” (PATHFINDER, March 23), 
you say “man can’t control the mating of 
honey bees.” But cannot just the drones 
of one hive be allowed to mate, while 
other hives are drone-trapped? 

Again you say, “To bees one man is like 
another.” But does not one man have an 
agreeable odor about him while another 
has a disagreeable one to bees? 

Also you say, “Worker bees ave the only 
ones that can sting.” But does not the 
queen have a longer and more severe 
sting than the worker? 

Dr. H. R. Yost 
Somerset, O. 

[PATHFINDER should have qualified its assertion 
that man ‘‘can’t control the mating of honey bees.” 
As Dr. Yost says, bee-mating can be controlled by al- 
lowing the drones of only one hive freedom to mate 
while keeping other drones trapped; however, because 
honey bees mate only on the wing, their mating can 
not be so closely controlled as, say, the mating of 
earth-bound cattle. 

As far as the Federal ‘‘B-men’’ know at present, 
the statement ‘‘to bees one man is like another’’ is 
substantially correct; their opinion is that ‘‘men get 
to know bees but bees.don’t get to know men.’’ There 
is no scientific basis, they say, for the belief that bees 
react favorably or unfavorably to a man because of 
his odor. 

The statement that ‘‘worker bees are the only ones 
that can sting’’ was incorrect. Queen bees also can 
sting. But according to the ‘‘B-men,’’ a queen, except 
in rare circumstances, uses her sting only against a 
rival queen, and will not normally sting a man, as a 
worker bee will do, in self-defense. Queen bees have 
been known to sting a man, but the “‘B-men”’ are con- 
vinced that such stinging has been done accidentally. 
—Ed.] 


His Own “Strongest Supporter”? 

After having received and read your 
article on Gannett (PATHFINDER, March 
30), I cannot refrain from writing you that 
from what I have heard in a discussion 
among the voters in this section no one 
seems to be for him. The sentiment is di- 
vided between Vandenberg, Dewey and 
Taft in the order named, with a few- scat- 
tering supporters for other candidates 
... I imagine that Mr. Gannett himself 
is his strongest supporter for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination. 

Clyde H. Proper 





Schoharie, N. Y. 
Queen Mary, Normandie 

In your issue of PATHFINDER dated 
March 23, on Page 6, under the heading 
“Maiden Voyage,” you gave the tonnage of 
the Queen Mary as 81,235 and the length 
as 975 feet 2 inches; the Normandie as 
$3,423 tons and 981 feet 4 inches long. 

In Volume XI of the Standard Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia it gave the tonnage of 
the Queen Mary as 80,773 tons, and 1,018 








feet long; and the Normandie as 79,280 
tons and 1,029 feet long. In your next 
issue will you please verify your state- 


- ment or correct it. 


Ralph White 
Woodleaf, N. C. 

([PATHFINDER’s figures were’ the official figures 
from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. Lioyd’s measure- 
ment of length is from the stem to the fore part of 
the rudder post; other measurements are over-all. 
Likewise, there are various methods of estimating ton- 
nage. Both sets of figures may be correct, but the 
terms are defined differently.—Ed.] 


Hitler and the Allies 


Your editorial of March 16th, “Herr Hit- 
ler’s Record,” pleased me so much that I 
thought I should like to tell you about it. 
The statements made by Hitler are evi- 
dence of his inability to make his word 
good... 

J. O. Mosier 
Van Wert, O. 

I am a college student 18 years old and 
have been reading PATHFINDER ever 
since I can remember . . . I don’t know 
why Mr. Dragoo (“Readers Write,” Mar. 9) 
thinks that the German government must 
be wiped out. I am not in favor of Hit- 
ler’s policy, but neither ant I in favor of 
Great Britain running the world . . . Hit- 
ler should be defeated, but the German 
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government should be allowed to <;.. 
equal with the other great nations of |}, 
world after this war is over. 

Wyman Bal:¢; 
Riverbank, Calif. 


* a 


Your editorial, “Herr Hitler’s Reeo;,” 
sounded as if you had sold PATHFINDER 
to England. Has the Union Jack }y:) 
hoisted over the building yet? It is ¢.<, 
to list the record of Hitler, but wh: .; 
the records of England and France? 4,;, 
they so spotless clean that they have no 
records of broken treaties or mistreati)«: 
of their subjects? 

Louis ose Spiker 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

[PATHFINDER flies no Union Jack, but it 
by its editorial. In modern world history, H:« 
ler’s record is without compare. Mr. Spike: 
read Mein Kampf.—Ed.] 


Paging Martin Dies 

In PATHFINDER of March 6, vou 
tioned that American owners of a 
gaged building transferred their ti! 
Hitler and Stalin, causing the bank 
expense, 

Desiring a fair deal, I suggest the 
should tell the Dies Committee In 
gating Un-American Activities that 
owners are indirectly supporting 
spread of Communism in this count) 
their gifts to Hitler and Stalin. | 
sure the prankish owners would :; 
their silly action long before the !} 
Committee had finished with it. 

Seriously, laws that permit such 
ishness should be changed. We taxp 
are paying legislators to make law 
our benefit, not our amusement. 

Hamp Wiilliar 
Beebe, Ark. 


Polonium 
In the March 16 issue of PATHFIN! 
under “Science Facts,” is the foll« 
statement: “Mined in northern Ca 
polonium is one of the rarest of elem: 
What I should like to know is thi 
element recently discovered? I have bee: 
aware for some time that 92 element 
known to scientists, though number 85 ! 
not yet been discovered (I have ne. 
understood how it can be counted yet not 
discovered). Could polonium be this ) 
terious number 85? Or is it number ‘ 
As a teacher of science, I am deep), 
terested in this datum. 
Miss Nellie Buc! 


Waco Academy, 
Waco, Tex. 

[Polonium is defined chemically as a_ radi e 
element. It was discovered by the Curies in 
blende in 1898. Its chemical symbol is Po; it 
number is 84.—Ed.] 


Old Cap and the Stumps 


“Human beings can think and laugh: 10 
other animal can do either,” you say in 
“Science Facts” of March 23. Here is an 
instance that seems to prove that one ani- 
mal thought. A horse that I later bousg!t 
was kept in town, but was often driven to 
his owner's farm where, while waiting for 
the return trip, he was turned loose in 4 
big pasture still hitched to the buggy but 
unchecked, so he could eat grass. The 
tallest grass grew around the numerous 
stumps over most of which the buss) 
would pass. Occasionally, a taller stump 
would catch the front axle. It was ob- 
served that when this happened (Pp 
would twist his head around, size up the 
situation, then cramp the buggy eit!er 
right or left as needed before backing t 
freedom to go on with his eating. This h« 
did for several years and only a few times 
broke the buggy slightly or needed he}; 

E. A. Taylo: 
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POLL— 


Herbert Hoover Gains Significantly 


S CONVENTION time rolls closer 
A and closer for both major parties, 
polities definitely takes the center of 
the American stage, and the whole 
course of government is being affected 
in no small degree by the campaign 
incubus. 

Republicans and Democrats alike are 
thinking chiefly in terms of next No- 
vember. The big question, of course, 
revolves around President Roosevelt. 
Will he run again? Can he get the 
nomination? If nominated, can he be 
elected? Or if he removes himself, 
who will be the choice of the Demo- 
And with or without Roose- 
velt’s candidacy, who will be chosen 
by the G. O. P.? 

hese questions, and the complica- 
tions growing out of them, constitute 
some of the more perturbing problems 

f the 1940 political season. The an- 
swers are not yet available in full, 
but there are enough signs to make it 
lear that the election itself promises 
to be hotter than any in two decades. 


. .. The Third-Term Boulder 


By and large, the campaign is cur- 
rently in its middle stages, with public 
opinion eddying about the third-term 
boulder, out in the very center of the 
tream. In the Republican camp, there 
is an anxious search for a candidate 
who is likely to make the best sort of 
run against President Roosevelt. in 
the third-term drive becomes 
more than an artificially-stimulated 
threat. As for the Democrats, no one 
save forthright Vice President Garner 
has had the political fortitude to wade 
in unqualifiedly against the intra- 
party torrent apparently threatening 
to sweep the nomination back to 
Roosevelt. 

forrential as it may seem, however, 
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OLONEL Straw Ballot is off on a much-deserved vacation—chin 

whiskers, campaign hat, walking stick, frock tails and all. 
Since the issue of August 12, 1939, the genially garrulous old gentle- 
man has reported many an interesting political fact in his weekly 
hats with Joe Doaks, an average American voter. 
this issue, however, the Colonel’s task will be taken over by Emil 
In signed articles, Mr. Hurja 
from now on will interpret the significance of figures revealed from 
week to week through polls undertaken by PATHFINDER as a 
tatistical measure of the sentiments held by the nation’s electorate. 
noted that Mr. 


Hurja, publisher of PATHFINDER. 


onnection, it should be 


system accurately to political party management. 
| been accorded the highest recognition by laymen and experts alike. 
| the Presidential election is nearing, America’s interest in issues and men is 
| Hurja’s country-wide cross-sectional 
| therefore have special importance and appeal. 
It will be followed by others in regular weekly order. 


mounting daily and Mr. 


| begins on this page. 


the third-term movement is far from 
being as strong or unanimous as New 
Dealers would have the public believe, 
and PATHFINDER will soon be able 
to publish a thorough and searching 
poll on the subject. Even within the 
party leadership, as one of our re- 
cent surveys clearly disclosed, 43.9 per 
cent of polled Democratic county 
chairmen have said they are opposed 
to breaking the Jeffersonian tradition 
fixing Presidential tenure of office at 
two terms of four years each. A point 
worth noting is that much of the agi- 
tation favoring a third term is being 
whooped up in grand style by politi- 
cal bosses and office-holders with ma- 
chines of their own. They have pa- 
tronage and jobs at stake, and so they 
are for Roosevelt again mainly because 
they fear they cannot win without 
him—a plain case of coat-tail riding. 


..« The People and the Cities 


But the people—how about them? 
Vholly apart from the coat-tail crew, 
how does the public in general feel 
toward the issues and men being pub- 
licized at this time? How do the 
voters at large stand, for example, in 
respect to the candidates being men- 
tioned prominently as Presidential 
possibilities in both the Republican 
and Democratic parties? Polls can 
give an inkling. Accordingly, begin- 
ning with this article and running 
through to the election, PATHFINDER 
will attempt to give specific weekly re- 
ports on changes and trends in popu- 
lar political sentiment as revealed 
through our country-wide, cross-sec- 
tional surveys, 

Although inconclusive in many re- 
spects, our report for this week is 
considerably significant from a Re- 
publican viewpoint. It is inconclusive 


Beginning with 





In this 
renowned as 
an analyst of public opinion and as the first man in America to apply the polling 


Hurja is nationally 


His work in this field has 
Now that 


analyses will 
The first of his signed articles 





From Talburt in the Scripps-Howaerd newspapers 


An Anxious Search among Republicans 


to the extent that it covers a poll of 
opinion limited to the nation’s larger 
cities—the cities of 100,000 and over, 
comprising roughly 30 per cent of the 
population of the United States. De- 
spite this limitation, however, the re- 
port is important because jt shows that 
former President Herbert Hoover has 
Staged a striking political comeback. 


. .. Ahead of Taft 


Looking back at some of the opinion- 
tests PATHFINDER has made during 
the past six months, it becomes in- 
creasingly noteworthy that Roose- 
velt’s predecessor—the 31st President 
of the United States—has been gather- 
ing a great deal of strength since early 
this year. On the basis of opinions 
now expressed by those who voted for 
Alf Landon in 1936, Hoover is unques- 
tionably in a position to exercise 
power in the councils of his party. His 
emergence in the public mind as a 
definite Presidential possibility is to- 
day a matter beyond conjecture. 

This point is borne out by the tabu- 
lation appearing below. The tabula- 
tion shows how people who voted for 
Landon in °’36 now state their prefer- 





ences, As already explained, the poll 
covers only cities of 100,000 and over: 
Candidate Percentage 
Te Eee ROWE oc ccc cdwoes 38.5°% 
Arthur H. Vandenberg ........ 25.6 
Herbert Hoover .........-+.- 14.9 
ON Mie BEES ce cccccseseses 12.8 
Wendell Willkie ........ oeed * ae 
wre t's ob een te cakes je 
EE nindh.os nse 4h 0athoe3wes 100.0% 


Immediately striking in this tabula- 
tion is the fact that former President 
Hoover appears in third place, ahead 
of Taft. A few months ago, Dewey, 
Vandenberg and Taft were clearly the 
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Jeading Republican Presidential possi- 
bilities in PATHFINDER’s poll, and 
Hoover was not even in the running. 
Today—at least as far as the big cities 
are concerned—the story is quite a 
bit different. When ballots from the 
smaller cities and from the towns and 
farms are analyzed and tabulated, it 
will be interesting to see whether his 
upward trend will continue. 

The opinion-tests jndicate that Hoo- 
ver’s strength has doubled in the last 
three or four months, and accordingly 
he must be reckoned with in any spec- 
ulation relating to the G. O. P. If his 
impressive gain in popular support 
continues and if he goes to the Repub- 
lican convention with a substantial 
number of delegates on his side, his 
name should loom large indeed. 

How account for Hoover’s rise in 
popularity? Several factors are re- 
sponsible. For example, speaking here 
and there over a period of many 
months, he has impressed large seg- 
ments of the public. In this respect, 
he has undergone a surprising plat- 
form transformation, and so it is not 
for nothing that a New York speech 
expert has just rated him above Roose- 
velt for the vigorous content of his 
addresses and for his manner of de- 
livering them. 

..« His World Experience 

Moreover, the Russo-Finnish war 
has placed Hoover in a prominent light 
as chairman of the Finnish Relief 
Fund. This work has brought him 
into contact with varied groups, from 
church circles to sports writers, and 
he has impressed all of them. 

But more important still, there is a 
war on abroad, and Americans have 
not forgotten how large and humani- 
tarian was the administrative role 
played by Hoover in Europe’s last 
great conflict. This fact has special 
meaning for those Republicans who 
would like to choose their 1940 nomi- 
nee on the basis of ability rather than 
availability. For whether he is po- 
litically “available” or not, the 66- 
year-old former President is undoubt- 
edly able, and on that point even the 
rival politicos agree. An engineer by 
“arly profession, holder of honorary 
degrees from more than 25 colleges 
and universities throughout the world, 
profoundly experienced in national 
and international affairs, and a states- 
man-like critic of what he believes to 
be wrong in the Federal government 
today, Herbert Hoover undeniably re- 
mains one of his party’s biggest big- 
wigs. 

All this has been plainly suggested 
by our poll. Whether the former 
President will continue to gain 
strength remains to be seen through 
later PATHFINDER surveys of Re- 
publican opinion. In any event, how- 
ever, it seems safe to say that the 
pundit of Palo Alto will be able to 
use his weight influentially when the 
G. O. P. convenes in June. 


Publisher 
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President: Statements 


Except for a brief auto ride around 
Washington, President Roosevelt last 
week was still forced, because of his 
continued illness, to stay within the 
White House. The exact nature of that 
illness, at first described as a cold with 
fever, was finally divulged by Roose- 
velt’s press secretary, Stephen Early. 
The President, he said, had been suf- 
fering from an attack of intestinal 
influenza. 

Nevertheless, the President was not 
so ill he had to stay away from his 
executive offices. There He made im- 
portant news in two statements. After 
receiving Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles’s confidential report 
on his European visit, the President 
reported there was “scant immediate 
prospect for peace in Europe.” 


International 


Mrs. Norton Explained (see col. 3) 


And after the Nazi “White Book,” 
charging the U. S. with war-monger- 
ing, had been released in Berlin, he 
commented that war propaganda 
should be taken with not one, but two 
or three grains of salt (see page 6). 

Though these two statements were 
the major developments in the Pres- 
ident’s week, he also had a hand in 
such matters as these: 

e He submitted to Congress his 
third government reorganization plan. 
Affecting four departments and one 
independent agency, its major pro- 
posal called for the creation of a 
Fiscal Service, under which the 
financing and other fiscal functions 
of the Treasury Department would be 
consolidated in a_ single office. 
Brought together in the Fiscal Service 
would be the office of the Treasurer 
of the United States, the office of the 
Commissioner of Accounts and De- 
posits, and the Public Debt Service, 
all to be administered by a new offi- 
cial, a Fiscal Assistant Secretary. The 





reshuffling, said the President, wo 
not only bring a saving in administ) 
tive expenses of about $150,000 a y. 
but also increase efficiency. T| 
changes were considered so non-c: 
troversial that it was freely predict: 
they would become effective withiy 
days without dissenting action 
either Senate or House. 

@ As the nation’s No. 1 citizen. 
was interviewed by the nation’s 
1 census taker, Census Director Wi! 
liam L. Austin, and told “all.” But 
a subsequent press conference, | 
President revealed he had to cal! 
one of his assistants to learn hx 
many persons were employed in | 
White House. 





Congress: Progress 


Chances for adjournment of ( 
gress by June 1 were “better th: 
ever” last week, according to Sena‘ 
majority leader Alben W. Barkley. D 
cisive action on two important issu 
—trade pacts and Wagner Act revisi 
—was brought nearer, Still awaiti 
clarification, however, was an increas 
ingly blurred fiscal picture. 

Trade Pacts: One of the tens 
votes seen in Congress in recent yea 
came on amendments offered by S: 
ator Key Pittman, Nevada Democr:ii 
to require ratification of pacts by 
two-thirds Senate vote. 

By a scant three-vote margin, 1! 
Pittman amendment was defeated, 44 
to 41. Ten other Senators were paire:! 
for the vote, while the unusual tw 
out left only one member absent ani! 
not voting. The inicresting divisio 
showed 23 Dciuocrats voting agains! 
the Administration, almost all of thei 
representing Western cattle and min- 
ing states. Joining them in support o/ 
the Pittman amendment was an un- 
broken line-up of 23 Republicans. 

Having survived this test, suppor'- 
ers of the extension resolution gat)- 
ered strength to beat off, 48 to 3), 
another hampering amendment to ex- 
empt products subject to excise taxes 
—oil, coal, couper, lumber, ete.—froi 
any tariff agreements. At the week's 
end, passage intact of the resoluti: 
seemed imminent. 

Wagner Act: To explain the series 
of sweeping amendments it recent) 
recommended, the special House co: 
mittee investigating the Nationa] La- 
bor Relations Board issued a blister- 
ing report. Declaring that revision of 
the Wagner Act at this session is 
“imperative,” Democratic chairman 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia (see ) 
18) charged the NLRB with “flauntin¢ 
disregard of employer rights” and al- 
tempts to “justify . . . anarchistic si'- 
down strikes.” 

Meanwhile the House Labor Co 
mittee, where several sets of Wagne’ 
Act amendments including those of the 
Smith Committee have long bee) 
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ding, moved to bring the fight to a 

id. By a 13 to 8 vote, the committee 

ommended four compromise 
endments: (1) to enlarge the NLRB 
n three to five members; (2) to 
ite into law a recent Board regula- 
permitting employers to petition 
elections in disputes between 
unions; (3) to give a majority of em- 
plovees in any one-craft a right to 
recognition as a bargaining unit, as 
urged by the AFL; (4) to make NLRB 
certification of a union bargaining 
unit effective for one year. 

Pointedly, committee chairman Mary 
(, Norton, New Jersey Democrat, ex- 
plained: “Those of us who are inter- 
ested in labor feel that these amend- 
ments ... Will take care of the situ- 
ition without destroying the Wagner 
\ct.” 

The Fiscal Picture was further 

iidied when the House passed the 
<|,021,639,700 Supply Bill for the La- 
bor Department and the Federal Se- 

irity Administration, which was 

15,651,058 over the budget. Increases 

luded $50,000,00 for the Civilian 
Corservation Corps and $17,450,000 

‘the National Youth Administration, 

Dies: While the House was approv- 

« a Dies Committee resolution citing 

contempt Communist James H. 
Dolsen, who refused to identify a 
Party member using the name “Frank- 

D. Roosevelt,” the Committee voted 

second contempt citation against a 
Communist who refused to reveal his 

n real name. Russian-born George 
Powers, Party secretary for western 
Pennsylvania, replied, “1 don’t recall,” 

en asked what his name was before 

entered this country in 1918. 





Wisconsin Primary 


or mohths, political observers have 
en looking forward to the Wiscon- 
Presidential Preference primary, 

lirst important one in the nation this 
vear, for indications of public senti- 
ment toward two outstanding Repub- 
lican and two outstanding Democratic 

sidential candidates. 

in Wisconsin, Democrats had a 
chanee to express their preference be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Vice 
President John Nance Garner as the 
Demoeratic nominee for President. In 
\ldition, they could vote for slates of 
delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention pledged to either of these 
ive men. And Wisconsin Republicans 
‘ould choose between a slate of dele- 
cates pledged to New York City’s Dis- 
irict Attorney Thomas E. Dewey and 
one pledged to Michigan’s Republican 
‘nator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

Last week, Wisconsin voters went 

the polls. When the votes were 

inted, certain indisputable facts 

re apparent. But the interpretation 

the meaning of those facts, particu- 
lirly by-Democrats, varied greatly. 
Facts: Outstanding fact for Repub- 
ins was that Dewey had won a 
eeping victory over Vandenberg. 
1e two men contested for the support 


NATIONAL 


of Wisconsin’s 24 delegates to the Re- 
publican National Convention (two for 
each of the state’s 10 Congressional dis- 
tricts and four for the state at large), 
and Dewey won overwhelmingly. 

On the Democratic side, the facts 
were these: in the Presidential prefer- 
ence voting, the votes for Roosevelt 
outnumbered those for Garner 3 to 1. 
Moreover, in the contest for the 24 
delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention, Roosevelt captured 22 and 
Garner only two. 

Interpretation: Among Republicans, 
Dewey’s sweeping victory came as a 
surprise; Vandenberg, because his 
state borders Wisconsin, because of 
his national political experience, and 
because he has often stood with Wis- 
consin’s popular Senator Bob La Fol- 
lette on public isues, had been expect- 





International 


Vandenberg’s Backers Were Disappointed 


ed to make a better showing. As a 
result of his failure, some Republicans 
thought Vandenberg’s campaign for the 
nomination was sunk. Vandenberg’s 
backers, however, pointed out that, 
unlike Dewey, he had not personally 
stumped the state, and therefore was 
at a disadvantage, which might not 
hold in other primary contests be- 
tween the two. 

Even more sharply conflicting were 
interpretattons of the Democratic vot- 
ihg. To third-term advocates, it seem- 
ed clear that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Wisconsin Democrats favor- 
ed Roosevelt’s renomination. But 
Garner backers took comfort in the 
fact that Garner had won 30 per cent 
of the Democratic vote. These, they 
argued, were all votes against a third 
term. if they were added to the Re- 
publican votes in November, there 
would be a definite anti-third term ma- 
jority in Wisconsin. On this basis, 
Garner backers asserted “the third 
term issue is dead.” 

A third school of thought, however, 
maintained that the Wisconsin primary 
signified nothing of national import- 








ance for this principal reason: several 
hundred thousand eligible Wisconsin 
citizens who did not take part in the 
primary would vote in November, and 
their balloting, which might well be 
decisive, could not be predicted. 

Though national attention was cen- 
tered on the Wisconsin primary, voting 
in other quarters also had important 
results: 

New York: In the New York State 
primary, a Garner challenge to the 
Roosevelt third-term movement failed. 
In the four New York City Congress- 
ional districts where Garner candi- 
dates for delegates to the Democratic 
National convention were pitted 
against Tammany candidates, the Gar- 
nerites were all soundly whipped. 
Though the Tammany delegate-candi- 
dates were not formally committed to 
back Roosevelt’s renomination, it was 
considered almost certain they would 
support him if he runs. Predictions 
were Roosevelt would have the back- 
ing of all New York’s 94 delegates to 
the Democratic convention. 

In the only district where delegates 
to the Republican National Conven- 
tion pledged to Dewey were contested, 
the Deweyites won by a margin of 6 
to 1. The bulk of New York’s 92 dele- 
gates to the Republican convention 
were expected to go to Dewey, with 
l’rank Gannett, Rochester, N. Y., pub- 
lisher, getting the rest. 

Milwaukee: In the Milwaukee, Wis., 
mayoralty election, Daniel W. Hoan, a 
Socialist who has governed Milwaukee 
for 24 years, was surprisingly defeated 
for re-election by a young former as- 
sistant city attorney, 32-year-old Carl 
F. Zeidler. Hoan lost by approximate- 
ly 12,000 votes, 





Political Notes 


Last week, 12 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 15 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 


® In an address at Monogah, W. Va., 
C. I. O. Chieftain John L. Lewis threat- 
ened to organize labor, youth, old age, 
¢olored and farmers’ groups into a 
third party if the Democratic Party 
fails to adopt a platform and select a 
Presidential candidate “acceptable to 
labor and the common people.” At the 
same time, he disclosed that a strong 
alliance between Labor’s Non-Parti- 
san League, a political body which he 
organized, and the American Youth 
Congress already had been “worked 
out and ratified.” 

® An indication that Postmaster 
General James Farley, candidate for 
the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tiony might be willing to accept the 
Vice Presidential nomination of a 
ticket headed by Secretary of State 
Cerdell Hull was seen when Farley 
praised Hull in the latter’s home state 
of Tennesse¢. Speaking at Columbia, 
Tenn., Farley called Hull “a great son 
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of Tennessee,” a man “that all people 
in the world ... sincerely and fully 
appreciate.” 

@ In Washington, 
George H. Tinkham, Massachusetts 
Republican, charged Thomas _ E. 
Dewey was “unfit” for the Republican 
Presidential nomination because his 
ideas on foreign policy were similar 
to the “internationalist” ideas of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

@ Chief figure in the continuing ef- 
fort to “smoke out” President Roose- 
velt on his third term intentions was 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Democrat 
of Colorado, who is backing Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination. 
By his continued silence on the issue, 
declared Johnson, the President had 
“harpooned and torpedoed” other po- 
tential] Democratic candidates and had 
left the Democratic Party “floundering 
in confusion.” 


“White Book” 


Back in the United States two weeks 
ago with his lip still buttoned tight, 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Wel- 
les headed straight from his New York 
pier to Washington. There he talked 
with the only two men to hear what he 
had learned on his 14,000-mile fact- 
gathering tour to Europe’s capitals. 
They were Secretary Hull and the 
President. 

So secret was this conversation that 
Presidential Secretary Stephen Early 
gave newsmen a “friendly tip”: not to 
“get out on a limb” by imputing their 
speculations concerning it to any “au- 
thorized sources.” “Neither the Pres- 
ident, nor the Secretary, nor the Un- 
der Secretary,” Early said, “will have 
one word to say ... to anyone any- 
where.” 

Next day President Roosevelt gave 
reporters all the information they 
were likely to get. Welles’ trip, he 
said, revealed “scant immediate pros- 
pect for peace in Europe.” He added 
that it had resulted in “clarification of 
relations between the United States 
and the countries which he visited.” 
In certain instances, said the Pres- 
ident, it might assist in “the develop 
ment of better understanding and 
more friendly relations.” 

Correspondents who drew from this 
phrase the conclusion that the Pres- 
ident was at last ready to appoint a 
new Ambassador to Berlin suddenly 
had that idea dampened. The dampen- 
er: a “White Book” published by the 
Nazi government which implied that 
the United States was a war-monger, 
and had helped foment the present 
war. 

Composed of 16 documents allegedly 
pilfered by Nazis from the Foreign 
Office of prostrate Poland, the “White 
Book” contains 15 alleged reports 
from Polish Foreign Service members, 
covering a period of a year before the 
war began. (The 16th was a report by 
Anthony Eden in 1933). Various of the 
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NATIONAL 


alleged reports pictured the United 
States egging Poland and the Allies on 
to fight. Among the “revelations”: 

@e That Ambassador to France Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt had told Jules Luka- 
siewicz, Polish Ambassador to France: 
“Should a war break out, we certainly 
shall not participate at the beginning, 
but we shall finish it.” Bullitt was also 
pictured as telephoning Ambassador 
Joseph P, Kennedy in London and 
“ordering” him to carry a certain mes- 
sage to the British government. 

e That Ambassador Kennedy had 
told Jan Wszelaki, Polish Commercial 
Attache at London “he would see the 
Prime Minister and Lord Halifax and 
insist upon the necessity of helping 
Poland with cash.”+ 

@ That Bullitt had told Count Jerzy 
Potocki, Polish Ambassador in Wash- 
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at any time the thought or policy of | 
American government.” Ambassad 
Bullitt, in Washington, before flyi 
back to his post in Paris, flatly assert 
ed: “I never made to anyone the stati: 
ments attributed to me.” Count P; 
tocki added: “Obvious propaganda ... . 
I deny the allegations attributed 
my reports.” 

At Angers, France, the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile reported that al] j 
portant Foreign Office papers had 
been spirited safely out of Poland, so 
the Nazis could have found none. || 
was further pointed out that M. Wsze- 
laki was not Commercial Attache at 
London at the time Kennedy’s remarks 
were allegedly made to him. 

Meantime Germany’s_ controlled 
press, taking the “White Book” as go: 
pel truth, whooped up the “expose” 0! 





Internationa! 


Potocki, Kennedy and Bullitt (1.tor.): Two or Three Grains of Salt Were Suggested 


ington, that “the United States in event 
of war is ready to participate on the 
side of England and France.” Potocki 
was also quoted as saying the Pres- 
ident was “conjuring up a war psy- 
chosis” to take people’s minds off do- 
mestic problems. 

Denials of the purported documents 
were prompt. President Roosevelt im- 
plied that the fine hand of Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels might be be- 
hind them when, commenting on the 
“White Book,” he told reporters that 
“foreign propaganda” should be taken 
with a grain of salt—or better yet, he 
added, two or three grains. 

Other denials were even stiffer. 
Giving Germany the lie direct, Secre- 
tary Hull said that State Department 
officials had “never heard of any of 
these conversations, nor give them the 
slightest credence. The statements al- 
leged have not represented in any way 





+ Astonishing to almost everyone was Wszelaki’s 
alleged report that Kennedy’s two oldest sons “‘who 
had traveled all over Europe .. . intended to deliver 
a series of lectures at Harvard.’’ ‘You can’t imagine 
how much my oldest boy (Joseph Jr.), who was re- 
cently in Poland, has the ear of the President,’’ Ken- 
nedy is reported as saying. ‘‘I would say the Pres- 
ident believes him more than he does me—possibly 
because Joe presents his case with such conviction.” 


the United States as one of the “war 
mongering pluto-democracies.” Nazi 
officials hinted that more and bette: 
documents were yet to come. 

The most acceptable reason for the 
German “revelation” now of docu- 
ments which they claim to have had 
for six months was an apparent Nazi 
belief that, if believed here, the) 
would swing American sentiment to- 
ward a stricter neutrality. 

There was some evidence that th: 
White Book had furnished ammuni- 
tion to Roosevelt’s enemies and to pro- 
fessional isolationists. The Roosevelt- 
hating Chicago Tribune front-paged 3 
story headlined: CAPITAL SCENTS 
RING OF TRUTH IN NAZI CHARGES. 
Irrepressible Rep. Hamilton Fish, 
from Roosevelt’s home county, d 
manded a “complete and thorough in- 
vestigation,” with impeachment of 
Bullitt and Roosevelt if the “Whit: 
Book” proved true. _ 

But the more prevalent feeling was 
expressed in the Senate after loud, 
dressy Senator Reynolds of Nort! 
Carolina introduced a resolution t° 
call Bullitt and Welles before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee for question- 
ing. Replying, Majority Leader Bark- 
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credence to the ‘White Book’ than to 


r of { Secretary Hull and our diplomats.” 

SSad: a 

fly Ing . 

assert Americana— 

e Stat Annoyed: Because another car was 
mnt P, parked in the space where he ha- 
ida . . pitually parked his, H. EF. Foley of 
ited Oak Park, Ill., hammered out all the 

windows of the other car, Slashed the 

h Go lires, put dents in the fenders, scratch- 
all j ed the enamel, ripped out the seat 
rs had shions, and tore off the license 
and. plates and threw them away. 

ne, if * . * 

Wsze- Divorce: In Louisville, Ky., 19-year- 
che at old Russel Stinson won a divorce from 
emarks his 14-year-old bride, to whom he had 

been wed 13 months. His complaint: 

troll she scratched other boys’ names on 
“ale , the window pane, wanted to go to the 
se Ol 


movies every night, and “got mad” 
when he tried to show her how to keep 
house. 

Animals: In Washington, D. C., Of- 
licer E. K. O’Brien of the Police 
Records Bureau had just finished read- 
ing an ad for a lost cat in the lost-and- 
found column when the cat wandered 
into his office... In Atlanta, Ga., 
police had to arrest both Artemus 
Thomas, aged Negro, and his goat, Old 
(be, for drunkenness, They were pick- 
ed up at an intersection where Old 
{be was trying to: butt down a tele- 
phone pole, while Thomas cheered 
him on, 

Persistent: In Wausau, Wis., the car 
15-year-old Seth Trumbal stole from a 
sarage got stuck in a snowdrift. Trum- 
bal went back and got the wrecking 
car, Which also stuck in the drift, So 
he took a milk truck to haul them both 
out. It got stuck. 





Pertinacious Seth 
sted had taken and abandoned another 
— (ruck when someone called the Sheriff, 
Navi > Ae “5 
tter \ccuracy: Harold Tucker was lean- 

ing out of his plane’s cockpit, prepara- 
the lory to taking an aerial photograph of 
ICu- the College of Idaho campus, when his 
had glasses fell off. Tracing their fall, he 
vazi ligured they would land in Professor 
hey Knute Overgaard’s yard. He missed 
to- his guess by only 30 feet, The glasses 
Were found intact across the street. 
t] 6 - * * 
nl Hard-Boiled: To avoid working on 


the rock-pile in Georgia’s prison camp 

It- for hard-boiled convicts, Warden Ar- 

la thur Clay reported, four prisoners 

broke their own legs. Two snapped 

them by putting their legs under the ° 
footboards of their double-decker 

[ bunks, then throwing their bodies off 

the bunks. The others beat their legs 

With stove wood, said the warden. 


Calm: When Robert Griffiths, a 
rkman on the Grand River dam, 
Disney, Okla., fell and bounced 92 feet 
n down one of the dam’s arches, fellow 
Workers hurried down to recover the 
body, They found Griffiths calmly 
reading a newspaper. 





ley summed up the “grain of salt” atti- 
tude in one sentence. “I do not think,” 
he said, “that (we) should give more 





type of war, Chamber! 
Cabinet assistants. 
blunt, brusque, 
First Lord of the Admiralty Winston 
Churchill, who commands the British 
Navy, 
proaches to Germany, 
a younger minister who, in a Cabinet 
where many are under 
ocrities, has risen rapidly in the re- 
spect of his people. 
bert Cross, Minister of Economic War- 
fare, 

When handsome. 
Cross took over his Ministry last year, 
it had but 200 employees, 
1,200 workers jam a huge building in 
London’s Berkeley Square. Its battles 
are conducted on a thousand fronts: in 
British consulates all over 
in ports, in banking houses, with in- 
dustrial firms and wholesalers, 

His front is where 
tral country which has traded or can 
trade with Germany. 
is to throttle every possible source of 


German supply, is called, in London, 
“guerilla economic warfare.” 





“Guerilla Economic Warfare” 


In a war in which neither of the 
contestants has so far shown any 
Stomach for mass sudden death, the 
only alternative seems to lie 
tempts to starve the ene 
and economically. It is in this type of 
war that Germany, pitted against al- 
lies who control most of the world’s 
sea lanes and a large amount of its 
cash, is definitely on the defensive. It 
is at this type of war that lean old 
Neville Chamberlain. With his trades- 
man’s instincts, is at his best. 

With its long history as the world’s 
greatest trading nation, Britain natur- 
ally takes the lead from France 
nomic warfare. 


in at- 
my, physically 


in eco- 
In conducting this 


International 


Cross Battles on a Thousand Fronts 


ain has two able 
The first is that 
brilliant imperialist, 


Which commands the sea ap- 
The second is 
fire as medi- 


He is Ronald Hib- 
44-year-old Mr. 
Today its 

the world, 


there is a neu- 


His job, which 


It in- 


WAR ABROA 


intended to j 
they 
Allies, 


times ask us: 
and France are lighting for?’ 
[ make the answer: ‘If we left off fight. 


Churchill told neut 
be impressed by that logic: 
are asked to take as 
interpretations of 
give all the advantages to the 
sor and inflict al] the disady 
upon defenders of freedom, | recall a 
Saying of the late Lord Balfour. ‘This 
is a singularly 
not so ill-contrived as that,’ ” 


Chamberlain told 


address intended as much for Scandi- 
navian 
been 
peded passage of Ge 
ing Swedish ore) 









cludes such minor battles as seeing 
that no diamonds, whose supply Brit- 
ain controls, reach Germany for in- 
dustrial use: and buying up the entire 
Norwegian whale oil supply, which 
normally goes to Germany, 

Last week Great Brit 
ently planning to ¢ 
the neutral front 
stringency and severity, Two speeches, 
one broadcast and one made in Parlia- 
ment, reconvened after the Easter re- 
cess, indicated that both the British 
Navy and Guerilla Fighter 
would be enlisted. 


ain Was appar- 
onduct this war on 
With far greater 


Cross 


- + + Cajolery and Rhetoric 

The first speech was by 
Churchill, master of rhetoric, 
mixture of cajolery and thre 


Winston 

A nice 
ats, it was 
impress upon neutrals that 
had better String along with the 


“There are thoughtless. dilettante or 


purblind worldlings,” said phrase- 
making Mr. Churchill, “who some- 


‘What is it that Britain 
To this 


ing, you would soon find out.’’ Then, 
with a warning edge to his voice, 


rals who might not 
“When we 
a matter of course 
neutrality which 
aggres- 
antages 


ill-contrived world, but 
Backing up = Churchill's speech, 
Parliament. in an 
ears, that steps had alr -ady 
taken “to interfere with unim- 
rman ships (carry. 
from Scandinavia.” 


-.. lothe Scandinavians 


At the same time, speaking for the 
Government in the Hor 


Lord Crewe told neutrals, and 
particularly 
they would have to “realize the dif- 
ference between technical infractions 
of international law and the acts of 
piracy the Germans are prepared to 
commit almost indefinitely.” 

This appeared like a warning that 
the British Navy would soon invade 
Norway’s three-mile 
German 
Norwegian coast. 

Perhaps an even 
hole than 
British blockade is the Balkans, There 
the biggest Sap is through Rumania, 
where 
trade 56 per ce 
Last week the first 30 barge-loads of 
Rumanian oil 
Germany up the now ice-free Danube, 
The German 


ise of Lords, 
again 
the Scandinavians, that 


limit to get at 
freighters which skirt the 
more important 
Scandinavia through the 


Germany has increased her 


nt since war began, 
were moving toward 


mission in Rumania, 


















































































































































































































which already has won a concession 
in the exchange rate of currency, ap- 
peared to have won another. The Ru- 
manian government announced that 
4,000,000 youths would spend some 
time in the fields, sowing and reaping 
a harvest to feed Germany. 

To impress such countries, on the 
see-saw between nearby Germany and 
far-away Allies, Chamberlain address- 
ed a particular threat to cut off Brit- 
ish-controlled supplies of such com- 
modities as rubber and tin, if neutrals 
trade with Germany. 

Undoubtedly most neutrals, pre- 
ferring to see the Allies win, would 
willingly fall in with their plans. 
They do not for two reasons: (1) they 
fear German displeasure, German re- 
taliation; (2) they might even risk the 
Nazi war machine—but they are not 
certain they would benefit after the 
war is over. Many Balkan leaders, 
who would prefer hard Allied cash to 
German barter, now feel that the war 
will be such an economic strain in 
Europe that when it is ended the Al- 
lies too will be reduced to trade by 
barter. And, if that is so, they ask, 
why should they risk destruction of 
their countries for an economy no bet- 
ter than their fearful, but undestroyed, 
nations now enjoy. 

As if to assure the world of the post- 
war status of Europe, the Allies Su- 
preme War Council two weeks ago 
made an important announcement. 
Neither Britain or France, it said, 
would conclude a peace “before reach- 
ing complete agreement on the condi- 
tions.” And, to assure an economically 
stable bloc in Europe, they pledged 
their two countries to “maintain after 
the conclusion of the peace a com- 
munity of action in all spheres.” 

Last week, to convince neutrals that 
Britain really meant business, Cham- 
berlain finally shook up his Cabinet. 
Few heads fell, but jobs were trans- 
posed. Churchill, believer in action, 
became supreme head of al] war forces 
—air, sea and land. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Privy Seal, exchanged jobs with Sir 
Kingsley Wood, Air Minister. These 
three, with Chamberlain and Sir John 
Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
will form a streamlined War Cabinet. 


. « « Quickening War 


The great German armed forces on 
land and water and in the air stand 
as a closed bloc against Britain and 
France in the West. Here the decisive 
blow must be struck. For this de 
cision the Fuehrer has mobilized all 
resources ... when the time comes 
. . » German determination shall put 
an end to the war ... and once again 
the German people will become the 
greatest people on earth. 


Thus Field Marsha] Hermann Goer- 
ing, chief of Germany’s mighty air 
force and No. 2 Nazi, reassured Ger- 
mans last week as Britain and France 





tLast week both Yugoslavia and Rumania had 
trade missions in or headed for London. All Britain’s 
Balkens envoys had been called home for consultation. 








tightened their naval blockade and 
rushed plans to strangle further the 
Nazi Reich with a relentless “guerilla 
economic war” (see page 7). To this 
hint that Germany was at last ready 
for her vaunted blitzkrieg (lightning 
war) against the Allies, however, the 
stern comment in Paris and London 
was: “We are ready.” 

Whether it will be blitzkrieg or real 
war by some other name, indications 
last week were that Europe’s conflict 
had entered a new phase, Both sides 
showed definite determination to 
press hostilities more vigorously at 
sea and in the air. 


Sea 


In addition to tightening down on 
German ore imports from Scandi- 
navia, Allied warships extended their 
blockade to the Pacific and began clos- 





Le Populaire, Paris 


Goering: “When the Time Comes .. .” 


ing Germany’s back door through Rus- 
sia. Near Japan two Russian mer- 
chantmen bearing raw materials from 
the United States were seized and 
herded into Hong Kong. Britain’s navy 
also took steps to intercept German 
ships reported loading in East Indies 
ports, preparatory to sailing for Vladi- 
vostok, Russia’s Pacific port, with 
cargoes for Germany. Shipping losses 
during the week, however, dropped to 
10, the fourth lowest weekly figure 
since the war began. 
Air 

But the most notable feature of all 
belligerent army communiques last 
week was the increasing air activity. 
According to these sources, the air 
from Basel, Switzerland, to the Ork- 
ney Islands was alive with German 
and Allied planes all week. In addi- 
tion to the usual reconnaisance flights, 
there were almost constant “dog 
fights” over the Western Front and the 
North Sea, in one series of which 60 
planes participated. All this activity 
was climaxed by repeated Nazi raids 








on British convoys and another {\j- 
light bombing of Scapa Flow, 





..« Russian Review 


Since Hitler and Stalin sealed th: ;r 
non-aggression deal behind the bac, 
of Britain and France last August, |)}). 
real position of Soviet Russia in |}, 
European embroilment has been any- 
body’s guess. Russia’s movement ini, 
Poland and Finland seemed to indi- 
cate that the Nazi-Soviet marriage ww); 
indeed more than a political and ecv- 
nomic union, 

Moreover, as Russia’s relations with 
Britain and France became mor 
strained, Moscow remained conspicw- 
ously silent while the Nazis boasted of 
the benefits accruing from this n: 
found Soviet friendship. Following, 
last month’s secret Brenner confer- 
ence between Hitler and Mussolini, | 
Germans even talked of bringing al 
an Italo-Russian rapprochement aii! 
broadening the Rome-Berlin Axis ; 
the Rome-Berlin-Moscow triangle. 

But last week, with Soviet-Allici 
relations jmpaired almost to the bre: 
ing point, Moscow’s Premier and F\ 
eign Commissar, Vyacheslaff M. Mo!.- 
toff, apparently decided it was ti 
to speak Russia’s piece. High po 
of the Molotoff review of Soviet fo 
eign policy, which made no mention 
of German plans for Berlin-Rome-\0,- 
cow cooperation, included: 

@ Russia: The Soviet Union want 
no part in Europe’s war and intend 
to. stay strictly neutral. 

@ Allies: Britain and France do not 
like Russia’s policies because the Sv- 
viet refused to fight Germany in orde: 
to further their imperialist aim 

@ Germany: Soviet-German rela- 
tions were firmly proved in the Polis! 
campaign and trade between the tw 
countries is increasing on the basis 0! 

a mutual economic advantage. 

e@ Italy: Little more than a yea 
ago Italy seized and destroyed ind 
pendent Albania, which was a membe! 
of the League of Nations, but the Al- 
lies did not go to Albania’s defense. 

@ Rumania: Russia does not intend 
to wrest her lost province of Bessara- 
bia from Rumania “by war.” 

@ Near East: While Russia is sus- 
picious of the activities of the east- 
ern army of the Western powers in 
Syria and the Near East, her relation: 
with Turkey‘ and Iran are regulated 
by non-aggression pacts. Plans at- 
tributed to the Soviet for a Red Arm) 
“March on India” are “absurd lies.” 

@ Scandinavia: The proposed Scan- 
dinavian defensive alliance is direct- 
ed against Russia and will be opposed. 

@ Finland: The Finnish war, “caus- 
ed by foreign imperialists seeking « 
springboard from which to attac! 
Russia,” was fought only to protec! 
Leningrad, Murmansk and their con- 
necting railroad. But Finnish inde- 
pendence has not been affected and 
future Finnish-Russian relations wil! 
be those of good neighbors. 

@ Japan: “Japan must realize that 
the Soviet Union will not tolerat: 
any violation of her interests.” 

@ United States: Russian-United 
States relations “have not improved 
of late, but they have not become 
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worse” unless the so-called “moral em- 
bargo” against Russia is considered. 
(In Washington last week Secretary 
of State Hull told Soviet Ambassador 
Cc. A. Oumansky that the moral em- 
bargo against Russia still holds, de- 
spite the end of the Finnish war.) 


No sooner had Molotoff finished his 
speech, however, when the Supreme 
Soviet adopted a record-breaking 1940 
budget. Calling for a total of 179,- 
700,000,000 rubles for all government 
purposes, 31.7 per cent of it or 57,000,- 
00,000 rubles ($11,400,000,000) is for 
this year’s military expenses, which 
will sharpen the Bear’s claws for any 
future aggression. 





. . « Spain: Anniversary 


Americans last week sportively ob- 
served April 1 as April Fool Day. But 
to Nationalist Spaniards the day had 

much more solemn meaning. To 
them April 1 has become a sacred na- 
tional holiday, marking the anniver- 
sary of the victorious end of nearly 
three years of bitter civil war in which 
one of every five Spaniards was killed. 

Just one year ago last week the 
forces of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco entered Madrid, signaling the 
end of the “little world war” that fre- 
quently had all Europe on the brink 
of a major conflict. But while Spain’s 
civil strife was often described as the 
“dress rehearsal” for the impending 
larger war, the eighth month of the 
“sitzkrieg” between Germany and the 
\llies found Spain more peaceful than 
ny spot in Europe. 

Instead of preparing for war, as 
were most other European neutrals, 
Spain, almost wholly demobilized, par- 
ticipated in nation-wide anniversary 
celebrations of peace, “victorious 
peace.” Focal point of these observ- 
inces was Madrid, the capital. Lasting 
several days, the major event was a 
two-and-a-half hour military parade 
in commemoration of the first anni- 
versary of the proclamation: “La 
Guerra ha Terminada” (The war is 
ended). Huge crowds applauded as 
Gen. Franco and other high officials 
reviewed the marchers. 

Spain’s anniversary was also mark- 
ed by the formal inauguration of new 
public works programs and the an- 
nouncement that a new treaty had 
been signed with Italy and a trade 
agreement with Japan initialed. Bulk 
of peaceful Spain’s exports, however, 
now goes to Britain, France and neu- 
tral nations able to pay in gold or its 
equivalent in toreign exchange (vital- 
ly needed by Franco for his rebuilding 
»b), instead of to his former backers, 
Germany and Italy. 

Much water has flown under the 
bridge in Spain since Franco’s final 
victory. But the year after found the 
var-scarred nation still concentrating 
irgely on internal affairs and recon- 
truction, which, it has been estimated, 
will require at least 10 years. Some 
punishment of Red (ex-Loyalist) par- 
tisans continues, but the Nationalists 


! 








—Varianne, Paris 


Franco’s Great Problem Is Reconstruction 


are reportedly striving to heal the war 

wounds. Thus, except for a growing 

friendship with Italy, Spain last week 

was maintaining strict neutrality in 

Europe’s war while enjoying cordial 

relations with all powers. 
Aathainigiaiamane 


... In the Orient 


At historic Nanking, China, last 
week, Japan’s second “super-puppet 
show” in East Asia was opened with 
elaborate ceremony. There, on sched- 
ule, the new “All-China” government 
headed by former Chinese Premier 
Wang Ching-wei was inaugurated. 

While the Japanese military kept 
watch, Wang installed himself as both 
Provisional President and Premier of 
all China. But his rule actuaily will 
extend only over the Japanese-con- 
quered areas unless Wang can under- 
mine the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek at Chungking. Wang made an 
immediate bid for international recog- 
nition by including in his proclama- 





International 


The Chinese Welcomed Hull’s Statement 


tion a promise to respect the rights and 
interests of “friendly” nations. But 
Japan was the only foreign power will- 
ing to recognize his government. 

In Chungking, where the effigies 
of Wang and his wife were publicly 
burned, the legal Chinese government 
took notice of the Nanking ceremony 
by instructing Chinese diplomats 
abroad to denounce formally the 
Tokyo-sponsored puppet regime. Typi- 
cal of these denunciations was the note 
delivered to the State Department in 
Washington. Terming the Wang gov- 
ernment a “gang of slaves of the Japa- 
nese,” it warned that recognition of 
the Nanking set-up would be consid- 
ered as “an act most unfriendly to 
the Chinese nation.” 

To compete with the Chinese dip- 
lomatic move, the Japanese govern- 
ment also issued a statement through 
its Washington embassy. Hailing the 
new Wang government as an out- 
growth of changing conditions and 
conforming to Japan’s “policy of in- 
suring international justice,” it de- 
clared Japan had no intention of ex- 
cluding such peaceful economic ac- 
tivities of third powers in China as 
“conform to the new situation . . .” 

But neither the Wang promise of 
respect to third power rights nor the 
Japanese statement seemed to have any 
weight in Washington. In response 
to questions about the attitude of the 
United States toward the Nanking re- 
gime, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
let it be known there had been no 
change in American policy since the 
United States flatly rejected Japan’s 
claim to a “new order” in the Far 
East in December, 1938. 

Establishment of the Tokyo-spon- 
sored Nanking government, Hull said, 
appeared to be a part of a program “of 
one country by armed force to impose 
its will upon a neighboring country”— 
a policy which the United States op- 
posed. In addition to announcing con- 
tinued recognition of the Nationalist 
(Chungking) government of China, the 
Secretary served notice that the Unit- 
ed States reserves all its rights under 
the “Open Door” guarantees, and indi- 
cated that the United States will con- 
tinue to press Tokyo, not Nanking, to 
respect those rights. 

Hull’s refusal to recognize political 
changes effected by force was wel- 
comed by the Chinese government as 
“another manifestation of America’s 
traditional friendship.” But in Tokyo 
Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita tried 
1o cover up official disappointment at 
the strong American stand by saying 
Japan had expected as much “in view 
of the American attitude since the out- 
break of the-Manchurian incident.”’+ 

Meanwhile, Great Britain’s position, 
not only on the Wang regime, but on 
her whole Far Eastern policy, had 
been placed in doubt by Sir Robert L. 
Craigie, British Ambassador to Tokyo. 
In an address to a luncheon gathering 

¢ Japan’s conquest of Manchuria and subsequent 


establishment of Manchukuo in 1932 has never been 
recognized by the United States, 
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of Japanese and Britons earlier in the 
week, Craigie told them that their two 
countries were “striving for the same 
objective—namely, lasting peace and 
the preservation of our institutions 
from extraneous and subversive influ- 
ences .. . Their methods may differ,” 
he asserted, but it was “surely not be- 
yond the power of constructive states- 
manship to bring the aims of their na- 
tional policies into full harmony.” 
Coming against a background of two 
and a half years of bitter British- 
Japanese relations, largely over China, 
Craigie’s unusually conciliatory speech 
surprised Washington and aroused 
wide comment in diplomatic circles. 
While Britain denied that this open 
move to placate the Japanese (regard- 
ed by some sources as an extension of 
the quickening diplomatic phase of the 
war in Europe) betokened a change in 
policy, the speech again focused atten- 
tion on the disparity between British 
and American policy in the Orient 


War Sidelights— 

@ When the British Admiralty of- 
fered 27,000 captured German weas- 
ands for sale, whimsical letters-to-the- 
Times writers recalled that in Shake- 
speare’s day weasand meant wind- 
pipe, and got busy. “Surely it would 
be an act of grace to restore them to 
Germany,” wrote one. “The Nazi lead- 
ers have more urgent need for wind- 
pipes than any one in this country.” 
The Ministry of Economic. Warfare 
dryly explained that weasands were 
bullocks’ windpipes, used for sausage 
casings—“and not very good ones at 
that.” 


@ In Tokyo, the German ambassa- 
dor to Japan received 1,005 Shinto 
lucky charms for Adolf Hitler. Five 
came from the national] shrine of Ise, 
where Japanese premiers and generals 
pray after their appointment; and 
1,000 from the war god’s shrine. 





® Appearing before the Conscient- 
ious Objectors’ Tribunal in London, 
Kenneth W. Tyler said he could not 
fight because he “loves Adolf Hitler.” 
To puzzled judges he explained: “That 
his actions are anti-social does not 
make me forget that he is a child of 
God. I assume that he has a soul, as 
I have.” Tyler was excused. 


® Scanning the new French budget, 
correspondents discovered that the cat 
at the National Library, Paris, is the 
best-paid mouser in government em- 
ploy. Thirty franes (75 cents) a month 
is budgeted for her food. The next 
best-paid are 12 cats at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, which between them 
get 60 francs ($1.50) a month for food. 
Cats in other ministry byildings must 
bum free eats from their fellow em- 
ployees. 


@ Newshawks, leaping up eagerly 
when the bell meaning , “immediate 
release” rang in the British Ministry 
of Information, learned that Britain 
had entered another war. The mimeo- 
graphed bulletin was headlined: “War 
Against Rabbits.” 
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Cotton Cream 

As of last August 1, the carry-over of 
surplus cotton in the United States to- 
taled some 13,000,000 bales. To re- 


‘duce this huge price-depressing load, 


cotton men have been seeking new 
uses for their crop in road building, 
wall paper and many other activities. 
Last week, one Prosper Ingels did his 
bit for this campaign—he suggested 


that some of the cotton might be eaten. _ 


Ingels is a young Belgian pastry 
chef in a Dallas, Tex., hotel. For a 
year and a half he has been trying, 
in cooperation with Texas officials and 
the National Cotton Council, to make 
ice cream out of cotton. Success final- 
ly came when cotton ice cream, with 
a meal base, was served to 1,000 guests 


International 


Ingels: Why Not Eat the Surplus? 


at a joint banquet of the Texas and 
Southwest Region of the National Res- 
taurant Association. 

If the reaction of the restaurant men 
is enthusiastic enough, a national ice 
cream manufacturer will market the 
new flavor. Their preliminary verdict 
was that the cotton ice cream tasted 
fine—something like a combination of 
maple nut and malted milk. 





Manhattan’s Last Farm 


An annual feature story in New 
York newspapers, as regularly as the 
radishes sprouted, has been the farm 
on which live Vincenzo and Mary Ben- 
edetto and their nine children. For 15 
years they have tilled a square block 
of soil at Tenth Avenue- and 214th 
Street—the last farm on the island of 
Manhattan. 

The annual inierview had its terrors. 
Hot-blooded Vincenzo Benedetto, who 
disliked reporters because “they al- 
ways call me Joe, or maybe Jim,” and 
because his landlord always tried to 
raise the rent after the stories appear- 








ed, once chased a reporter with an :; 
But 1940 may be the last year 
which reporters have to interview |! 
Benedettos. Last year shrewd \i) 
Benedetto, who also runs a cigar stan! 
decided commerce offered a better | 
come than farming. So the squa: 
block for which they pay $315 a mon| 
rent, was cut up into three sections 
truck garden, a parking lot (“Parki 
$3.50 a month”) and a used-truck !0' 
Even though the Benedettos 
still carrying on farming (the fo 
pear trees are in fine condition; but 
peach tree was killed by the fros! 
their property can no longer be < 
fined as farm land. According to t! 
inexorable standards of the Censv: 
Bureau, a farm is any piece of ag: 
cultural land covering three acres 0) 
producing commodities with an a 
nual value of at least $250. The ves 
tables raised on the Benedettos’ gard: 
patch last year were worth only $50. 
“I like farming,” philosophized Vi 
cenzo Benedetto last week, when i 
formed that Manhattan’s last farm ha: 
vanished from official statistics. “Bu! 
we got to pay rent, so we have fo <o 
little farming now and make mone, 
some other way.” 
anseticnetitiasahiilbsaliipaiealetecnsnmmaatsgs 


Submerged Farmers 


In the American tradition, tilling oi 
the soil is supposed to make for ind 
pendence and individualism. In ac- 
tual, present-day America, however, 
one-half of the nation’s farmers ar: 
poverty-stricken, destitute, “economi 
cally and politically submerged.” Such 
was the conclusion of Dr. Carl 1 
Schmidt, Columbia University econo- 
mist, in a study of rural America con 
pleted last week. 

Leading Dr. Schmidt to this conclu 
sion were statistics showing that 4) 
per cent of all U. S. farmers produc: 
only 11 per cent of all agricultura! 
products sold and only 42 per cent of 
those consumed on the farm. The re 
maining 51 per cent, producing mor 
than $1,000 a year worth of salabl: 
goods, accounted for 89 per cent of th: 
farm products sold and 58 per cent of 
those used by rural families. When 
the “farm vote” is spoken of, Dr. Sch- 
midt said, the reference is to this mor: 
prosperous group. The “submerged” 
half of the farm population, two-thirds 
of which is jn the South, does not “fig- 
ure prominently in politics.” 

In line with this situation, the sur- 
vey contended, the Federal farm pro- 
gram has principally aided upper in 
come groups, with farmers producin:z 
over $2,500 a year in marketable goods 
the chief beneficiaries of government! 
farm spending. This topmost grou) 
comprises only 19 per cent of the na- 
tion’s farmers, but its output is three- 
fifths of marketed produce. 

Another important factor in the farm 
situation, Dr. Schmidt said, is the fact 
that 40 per cent of all owner-operated 
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farms in the U. S. have mortgages 
averaging half the value of their land 
and buildings. Debts secured by farm 
mortgages, he pointed out, have in- 
creased from $3,200,000,000 in 1910 to 
<7,100,000,000 in 1939. Heavy carrying 
charges on these debts seriously injure 
farm operations and farm living. 

Even more deeply “submerged” than 
the distressed farm owner or tenant, 
Dr. Schmidt declared, is the hired agri- 
cultural laborer, whom he termed the 
“truly ‘forgotten man’ of America.” 
in this group furthermore, is most of 
the child labor of the nation; Dr. 
Schmidt estimated that 70 per cent of 
employed persons aged 10 to 15 work 
on farms. 


State Ads 


\mong the many innovations moth- 
ered by the depression, one of the 
most striking is the use of advertising 
by state governments. Hard 
pressed for new sources of 

venue in recent years, 
one State after another has 
ippropriated money to at- 
tract tourists, encourage 

ew industries or promote 
home products. Where 
nly six states were active 

the field before 1935, a 

irvey by the Council of 
State Governments indicat- 

| last week that 39 states 

ill actively advertise dur- 

« 1940. Altogether, they 

ill spend some $4,400,000. 

In addition to these 39 
tates, eight others—Cali- 
ornia, Georgia, lowa, Mis- 

uri, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Texas and Utah— 








ill be advertised by 
unicipalities or private 
sanizations. Of all the year. 


tates only Delaware will 

ke no part in the compe- 

tion for tourist trade, 

w industries and inves- 

rs, or expanded markets. 

Leading the list with an 
(ivertising appropriation 
of $825,000 is Florida. Fol- 
lowing in order are these 
other leaders: New York ($500,000), 
Pennsylvania ($394,000), Maine ($300,- 
(00), Washington ($166,000), and New 
Mexico ($135,000). 

Though the amounts to be spent in 
various advertising media were not 
innounced, 34 of the officially-active 
tates said they would use magazines; 
32, direct mail; 30, newspapers; 13, 

ovies; and 12, radio. Angling for the 
tourist trade will be 37 states, while 

| will advertise tax concessions or 
int facilities to attract new indus- 
ies and 23 will seek markets for 
me products. 

To finance such advertising, which 

handled in 23 states by specially 
eated publicity bureaus, 26 states 
ive appropriated all the money from 
eir general funds and 10 others have 
carmarked specific tax revenues. 

\s evidence of a return on their ad- 
vertising investments, states cite such 
ligures as these: Wisconsin’s increased 


Random Statistics 


OOR handwriting, resulting in misreading of figures on 
sales checks, cost American business $80,000,000 last year, 
according to the president of the National Association of 
. @ Last year, 13,775,000 electric 
kilowatt 


Penmanship Teachers . 
refrigerators in this country used 4,632,000,000 
hours of energy, or 20 per cent of the nation’s entire domestic 
To run the nation’s 24,000,000 radios and phono- 
@ As ofl 


service load. 
graphs required 1,880,000,000 kilowatt hours .. . 
last January 1, there were 25,334,000 milk cows in the United 
States, an increase of one per cent in a year .. 
milk drinkers in the world are the Swiss, who consume an 
annual average of 232 quarts per person. . 
are 122,300 towns in America with populations of less than 
3,000, there are only 2,875 cities of more than 3,000 persons 
... @ Length of all the railroad tracks in the United States. 
including sidings and yard tracks, is 414,000 miles . 


50,000 workers . 
navigation maintained by the U. 
31 lightships, 527 attended lights and 15,000 buoys 
Americans buy about 28,000,000 phonograph records every 
.. @ A new high in shoe production was reached in 
this country last year, when 419,088,225 pairs 
cent more than in 1938—were manufactured ... © 
airplane flight, less than one mile, was made in 1905. 
18 major U. S. airlines, connecting 300 cities, carry more than 
2,000,000 passengers over 800,000,000 passenger miles annual- 
ly ...@ Revenue stamps attached to cigarette 
yield up to $400,000,000-a year to the Federal government. 


tourist trade jumped gasoline tax re- 
ceipts from $6,500,000 in 1936, when an 
advertising program was launched, to 
$8,000,000 in 1939; non-resident fish- 
ing licenses increased from 65,157 to 
to 112,185. Arkansas credits advertis- 
ing with bringing 92 new factories to 
the State. New Jersey’s advertised 
products have grown 28 per cent in 
value. 





“Travel on Credit” 


With much of their passenger traf- 
fic being lost during the last decade 
to other means of transportation, 
chiefly buses and airlines, leaders in 
the railroad industry long have been 
seeking ways to recover it. Last week, 
a new passenger-recapturing scheme 
was under serious consideration, a 
scheme whereby a prospective rail- 
road traveler or vacationer could bor- 


. 


More than half of the world’s naval stores—turpentine and 
rosin—are produced in this country. 
valued at $40,000,000, the industry pays $15,000,000 a year to 
.. @ Among the 27,500 aids to shipping and 
S. Lighthouse Service are 


row funds on deferred payments to 
meet the cost of his trip. 
The “travel on credit” plan report- 


edly originated with the western 
roads, but it was thought not improb- 
able that southeastern and eastern 
lines would cooperate, thus making 
the lending facilities possible on a na- 
tional scale. As worked out by the 
railroads in conjunction with the 
Travelers Credit Corp. of St. Joseph’s, 
Mich., the installment buying program 
for railroad passengers, if adopted, 
would work something like this: 

A railroad passenger who wanted to 
pay for his railroad trip “on time,” 
would obtain from his ticket agent an 
application for a loan (the sum re-. 
quested could be as little as $50) and 
sign notes to show the loan had been 
requested. These would be passed on 
to a local bank cooperating in the 
scheme. If the bank decided to accept 
the credit risk, it would forward a 





. @ Greatest 


. @ While there 


With annual production 


—seven per 
The first 


packages 





il 


check for the desired amount directly 
to the ticket agent, who would then 
issue the tickets. According to the 
plan, the bank would accept or reject 
the loan application within 24 hours. 
Since law requires that the railroads 
run their business on a cash basis, the 
Travelers Credit Corp. would handle 
the mechanics of the loan applica- 
tions, furnishing application and note 
forms. Moreover, it would advertise 
the idea of “borrowing to travel,” 


The loans would be repayahje to the 
bank for the most part in 12 monthly 
installments. In addition to repaying 
the original sum borrowed, however, 
the borrower would pay the bank the 
legal rate for single name non-collat- 
eral paper of the state in which the 
loan was issued (ranging probably 
from 2% to 3 per cent a month) and 
also 2 per cent for services. 

As envisaged last week, loans could 
be obtained to cover more 
than the cost of railroad 
tickets; they could also be 
obtained to cover all ex- 
penses of the trip. 


Briefs 


@ Largely because of 
European war buying, the 
U. S. steel exporting busi- 
ness is booming. From 
Sept. 1, 1939, to Feb. 29, 
1940, exports of iron and 
steel products from. the 
United States were 2,059,- 
597 gross tons, more than 
double the 1,002,508 gross 
tons shipped in the pre- 
ceding six months. 






























q A Commerce Depart- 
ment survey disclosed that 
in 1937, 75 per cent of the 
125,064 plants in the U. 5. 
were concentrated in 331 
counties. <A total of 126 
counties had no manufac- 
turing establishments, 


@ Because of last fall’s 
record drought, the Agri- 
culture Department pre- 
dicted, this year’s wheat 
crop will be the fourth smallest in 40 
years—less than 600,000,000 bushels. 
It also reported that domestic demands 
for farm products are expected to im- 
prove this spring, but that foreign de- 
mands will undoubtedly be “less satis- 
factory.” 













Today 












@ Continuing its drive against mo- 
nopolistic practices in the building in- 
dustry, in Cleveland the Federal gov- 
ernment obtained grand jury indiet- 
ments for violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act against 102 companies, trade 
associations, unions and individuals in 
the plumbing industry. 


gq In New York, the committee spon- 
soring the second annual National 
Hotel Week, fom June 2 to June 8, an- 
nounced that merchant and industries 
who sel! hotels $525,000,000 worth of 
goods yearly were cooperating in the 
campaign. “Travel America” will be 
the slogan of the hotelmen. 
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Conceived by a Chill 


For years, Dr. Gregory Pincus of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
has been trying artificially to produce 
parthenogenesis in mammals; that is, 
to get virgin female mammals to pro- 
duce offspring without fertilization by 
the male, Though among certain low 
forms of life, particularly insects, this 
is not an uncommon natural biological 
process, it is completely unnatural 
in mammals. 

Last year, Dr. Pincus announced an 
amazing success. For the edification 
of fellow scientists, he put on view a 
normal female rabbit, which was im- 
mediately hailed as the first mammal 
ever produced without a father. What 
he had done, explained Dr. Pincus, 
was this: From one virgin female rab- 
bit, he had taken an ovum and put it 
in a test tube where it was fertilized 
by a simple salt solution. The ovum 
thus fertilized was then transplanted 
in another virgin female rabbit for in- 
cubation, and in due time his “magical 
mammal” was born of the host mother. 

This demonstrated without doubt 
that parthenogenesis could be applied 
artificially to mammals. But Dr. Pin- 
cus was not content. To produce his 
original “magical mammal,” two vir- 
gin female rabbits were necessary— 
one to furnish the ovum and the other 
to incubate it. What he wanted was a 
method of artificial parthenogenesis 
by which the female originating the 
ovum also could become the actual 
mother of the fatherless bunny, 

Last week, it was disclosed that Dr. 
Pincus had accomplished just that. An 
article in the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences reported 
that Dr. Pincus and a colleague, Her- 
bert Shapiro of Vassar College, had 
produced with a single virgin female 
rabbit a bunny whose father was a 
low temperature. 

Working on the theory that low 
temperature alone may be sufficient to 
give rise to virgin births, Dr. Pincus 
carried out a strange experiment with 
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16 virgin female rabbits. A hollow 
brass cylinder was fastened around 
one of the two fallopian tubes in each. 
Ice water was circulated through the 
cylinders in 12 animals for from five 
to 20 minutes, and dry ice used on the 
other four. Eventually, one of the test 
rabbits whose fallopian tube had been 
chilled for 20 minutes bore a bunny. 
This marked another big step for- 
ward toward virgin birth in mammals. 
But Dr. Pincus still was not satisfied. 
This “chill” method of artificial par- 
thenogenesis, he said, has a very low 
birth rate; only one in about 200 ova 
are fertilized by the chill. 
oe 


Barlow’s Bomb 


When Lester P. Barlow appeared 
before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee several weeks ago, his 
description of a new explosive he had 
invented so impressed committeemen 
that they solemnly burned the minutes 
of their meeting in a metal wastepaper 
basket for fear a hint of the formula 
might reach foreign powers. Then the 
committee recommended official mili- 
tary tests of the new explosive. 

Last week, the preliminary trials of 
Barlow’s mixture found scientists 
more skeptical than the Senators, At 
the Glenn L. Martin aircraft plant near 
Baltimore, Md., the inventor set off 
several charges of the _ explosive, 
named “glmite” in honor of the com- 
pany’s president. While 100 persons, 
including newspapermen and photog- 
raphers, Congressmen and Army and 
observers, crouched behind 
sandbag barricades, Barlow sent a 
telephone pole 50 feet into the air with 
an eight-ounce charge. A five-pound 
charge of glmite, exploded in a dug- 
out, sucked out the walls of a wooden 
shack 25 feet away. Barlow explained 
that his bombs do not destroy by con- 
cussion or flying fragments but by 
“detonating waves,” caused by a 
“whip-back” of air rushing to fill the 
vacuum created by the explosion’s 
tremendous heat, 








et, experts report that the average person last year ate about 100 pounds 
less food than did the average person in 1900 and that the decline has 


probably been beneficial to public health .. . 


@ Rubber gloves were used in 


surgical operations for the first time at Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, 


Maryland. 


They are now used universally by surgeons . 
cates that alcohol-is a quicker pain-killer than even morphine . . . 


.- @ Research indi- 
* Although 


often deplored as unhygienic, whiskers may help health by protecting the lungs 


from inhalation of small foreign substances. 


In Great Britain, for example, a 


recent study revealed that clean-shaven stone masons were commonly afflicted 
with the dread dust disease called silicosis, while those with mustaches and 
beards appeared virtually immune to the ailment ..._@ Excepting possibly the 
Cacahuamilpa caverns near Mexico City, the Carlsbad caverns of New Mexico are 
the biggest in North America ... @ Some tiny insects can scarcely be seen by 
the human eye at a distance of a yard but certain birds can see them from as 


far away as a hundred yards ... 


@ Man knows how to split the uranium atom; 


if he knew how to harness the energy thus released, a pound of uranium worth 
$2 could produce as much useful power and heat as 1,250 tons of coal worth 


$10,000 ... 
men’s is blue. 





@ Psychologists declare that women’s favorite color is red, while 


«© 


















International 
Barlow: Scientists Were More Skeptical 


Principally, however, last week’s 
tests were intended to prove the safety 
rather than the deadliness of glmite. 
Heretofore, Barlow said, explosives 
made with liquid oxygen and carbon, 
principal ingredients of glmite, have 
been too delicate to be used with safe- 
ty to the handler. To prove his claim 
that a secret method of processing 
carbon had eliminated this fault, Bar- 
low ignited the material with a torch 
and fired a rifle bullet through it. 
Neither flame nor impact had any ef- 
fect; the explosions were produced 
with an ordinary electric detonator. 

Despite this demonstration, militar) 
observers would say only that the 
tests were “interesting but entirely in- 
conclusive.” Further trials, perhaps 
involving bombing of livestock, wil! 
be held. 

Apparent basis of the skepticism of 
scientific commentators was the fact 
that liquid oxygen explosives have 
been experimented upon since 1897 
without being perfected for general 
use. Shortly after Linde invented his 
apparatus for making liquid air, an 
explosive known as “oxyliquit” was 
used for some of the blasting of the 
famed, 65,000-foot Simplon Tunnel! 
through the Swiss Alps. In 1917, the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines used a similar 
explosive, and found that it had a unit 
strength four to 12 per cent greater 
than the ordinary 40 per cent nitro- 
glycerine blast. Experimenters with 
rocket ships for inter-planetary ex- 
ploration have also considered a 
liquid oxygen-hydrogen propellant, 
having found mathematically that 43.5 
pounds of such an explosive could 
send one pound of weight out of the 
earth’s gravitational influence. 

During all these experiments, how- 
ever, no satisfactory method has been 
found of retaining the power of liquid 
oxygen, which looks Jike water but 
evaporates quickly. Cartridges of such 
explosives lose their potency in about 
half an hour. For military use, such 
evaporation is an espoci.! disadvan- 
tage, since it would necessitate equip- 
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ment for transporting or) making 
liquid oxygen in the field. 

In last week’s experiments, Barlow 
poured liquid oxygen from a jug over 
cloth bags filled with carbon and then 
placed the bags in a thermos jug. He 
claims that liquid oxygen can be kept 
in certain containers; that his bombs 
will retain their strength for 30 hours; 
and that their power could easily be 
replenished after that period. 





Thumbsucker to Toper 


For 14 years, Dr. J. H. Wall, as- 
sistant professor of clinical psychia- 
try at Cornell University, has collect- 
ed case histories of alcoholic patients. 
By last week he had sufficient data to 
outline the trail of the toper from the 
crib to’ the alcoholic ward. For an 
audience of fellow-scientists in Louis- 
ville, Ky., he described the trail: 

\s a baby, the typical drinker was 
i.colicky thumbsucker. Through early 
childhood he was pampered by an 
emotionally unstable mother and often 
frightened by an aggressive and suc- 
cessful father. In the preceding two 
generations of his family, there was at 
least one drunkard. 

Manifestations of the inebriate in 
adulthood are these: cruel and indif- 
ferent to his wife, jealous of his chil- 
dren, a solitary rather than a social 
drinker and boastful of his drinking 
prowess — which. claims, Dr. Wall 
added, he can seldom support. 


ee 
Capsules 
g A new thermometer that can 


measure cold down to 259 degrees be- 
low zero Centigrade is announced by 
the United States Bureau of Standards. 
(Absolute zero is 273.15 below zero 
Centigrade), The thermometer is 
based on the fact that the resistance 
of a coil of platinum wire to the 
passage of an electric current de- 
creases as it gets colder. Previous 
methods of measuring extreme cold 
have been more cumbersome. 


@ Germany has been the world’s 
leading scientific nation since the turn 
of the century, reports Dr. Harrison 
Hale of Arkansas University after a 
study of Nobel Prize awards, Since 
the awards were instituted in 1901 
Germany has won 45.6 of the chem- 
istry awards, 27.8 of the physics 
awards, and 21.2 of the awards in 
physiology and medicine.+ England is 
second and France third in all these 
groups save physiology and medicine, 
in which the United States is second. 


q One of the highest pressures ever 
chieved on earth—3,000,000 pounds 
the square inch—is reported by 
Carnegie Institute of Washington. It 
attained by applying one cylinder 
er another cylinder in which a high 
pressure had already been reached, 
ith a substance having a low freez- 
g temperature between the two. 


Adolf Butenandt, who shared the 1939 prize with 

wiss scientist, and Prof. Richard Kuhn, winner of 

1938 chemical award, were not permitted te accept 
nem, because of a Nazi ruling. 








ON THE AIR 





FM Radio 


For some time, the two or three 
thousand listeners with sets equipped 
to get such stations as W2XMN at AI- 
pine, N. J., and similar stations in New 
England, Washington, Chicago and 
New York City have heard radio the 
like of which they never enjoyed be- 
fore—static-free, fadeless, as clear as 
a bell. To them the name of Major 
Edwin H. Armstrong is already a 
household word. 

Last week it began to appear that 
soon this generation of radio listeners 
would be as familiar with Armstrong 
as the last was with DeForest and 
Marconi. Two of the inventions of the 


Bachrach from International 


Armstrong: No Interference, No Static 


Columbia University Electrical En- 
gineering professor, who was a radio 
expert with the World War Signal 
Corps, have already affected almost 
every radio-owning home. They are 
the regenerative “feed-back” circuit 
which ended the crystal set era, and 
the superhetrodyne circuit, basis of 
practically all modern receivers. 
From these, and his super-regener- 
ative circuit widely used in high-fre- 
quency receivers, Major Armstrong 
has made almost a cool] million dollars, 
Much of this he has poured back into 
a new invention, frequency modula- 
tion (FM), which he believes will soon 
make regular broadcasting (amplitude 
modulation or AM) as obsolete as the 
Model T Ford. So far, FM stations 
have been rated experimental.+ Last 
week the Federal Communications 
Commission was considering the re- 
quest of Major Armstrong and FM 
Broadcasters, Inc., an erganization of 
FM stations, to go commercial] and to 


+ Last week WOR, Mutual System’s big Newark, 
N. J., outlet, was preparing to install an FM station 
which will be the first to put FM programs on the 
air 20 hours a day. 














get a bigger broadcasting wave length 
band on the air. 

Ordinary broadcasting 
modulation) maintains a fixed fre- 
quency but varies its intensity 
(power). Static is likewise a series of 
power variations—so ordinary receiv- 
ers pick it up along with their pro- 
grams. FM keeps its power constant 
but varies its frequency. FM owners 
assert that they get no interference or 
static whatever, Every broadcast 
sound—a whisper, the sputter of a 
match bursting into flame, the over- 
tones of a violin—can be heard with 
complete clarity. 


. . «An Ardent Apostle 


Asking the FCC for commercial li- 
censes for FM stations, and a wave 
length increase from the present 42.5- 
to-43.5 megacycles to 41-to-44 mega- 
cycles or more, John Shephard, pres- 
ident of the New England Yankee 
Network, and an ardent apostle of FM, 
offered a 10-year evolutionary plan 
for its expansion, Advocates believe 
that FM will finally drive present 
broadcasting methods off the air, tak- 
ing more and more advertising rev- 
enue as listeners switch to it. “The 
present band,” Inventor Armstrong 
confidently predicted, “will continue 
to operate like the Model T until it is 
worn out, or the public finds that it 
can get along without it.” 

FM sets, Armstrong predicted, will 
not be expensive. One can be bought 
today for as low as $65. They will 
become cheaper with mass manufac- 
ture, he said, recalling how engineers 
had estimated, when he introduced the 
superhetrodyne circuit, that a_ set 
would cost $400. “I showed them how 
to build them for $286,” Armstrong 
told the FCC. “Today infinitely bet- 
ter sets can be bought for as low as 
$30.” Armstrong said combination FM 
and AM receiving sets were being sold 


at from $145 to $375. 
—_t ___9—e —_____- — 


Airwaves Briefs 


@ In Des Moines, Iowa, the Cres- 
cent Cracker and Macaroni Company 
of Davenport renewed a contract with 
Station WHO which puts its “Crescent 
Hour of Music” on the air for its 17th 
consecutive year. Believed to be the 
oldest continuous commercial pro- 
gram in radio, it was started on April 
25, 1924, just 15 days after WHO open- 
ed up in Des Moines. 


q@ “Where Are You From?” a pro- 
gram recently moved to WOR, the 
Newark Mutual network outlet, from 
New York Station WQXR, is based on 
its conductor’s ability to name the part 
of the country a guest comes from by 
the guest’s speaking mannerisms, Its 
conductor, Dr. Henry Lee Smith, is a 
Columbia University professor. The 
program is scheduled for Wednesday 
nights from 8:30 to 9. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





What was the first public building erect- 
ed in Washington? 

® The White House, the residence of 
Presidents. The cornerstone was laid 
on Oct. 13, 1792, while the nation’s 
first President, George Washington, 
was absent. First occupants of the 
White House were President and Mrs. 
John Adams; they moved in during 
November, 1800. 


Who designed the Stars and Stripes? 


® Not Betsy Ross. Designer of the 
Stars and Stripes was Francis Hop- 
kinson, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


* * . 


Do fish climb trees? 

® Yes. There is a species of tree- 
climbing fish. Its scientific family 
name is Periopthalmus and it is found 





in the Malay jungles between Singa- 
pore and Bangkok, Thailand (former- 
ly Siam). 


What is the origin of the names of the 
days of the week? 

® Names of the days of the week 
are derived from Saxon _ idolatry. 
Adoring seven of their various deities 
more particularly than all the rest, the 
Saxons dedicated the days of the week 
to them, namely: The Sun, the Moon, 
Tuisco (sire of Germans as well as 
Saxons), Woden (father of gods and 
god of war), Thor (eldest son of 
Woden), Friga (wife of Woden and 
mother of gods), and Saeter (the Ro- 
man Saturnus). 


Who was the first college graduate to 
preside at the White House as First Lady? 


® Mrs. Grover Cleveland (Frances 
Folsom). She was a graduate of 
Wells College in New York state. Now 
76-years old, she is the wife of Thomas 
Jex Preston, Jr. 


* * * 


What is a Plimsoll mark? 


® The numbers and load-line paint- 
ed conspicuously on the sides of mer- 
chant vessels are known as Plimsoll 
marks. A Plimsoll mark indicates a 
vessel’s maximum loading capacity or 
submergence line. It was named after 
Samuel Plimsoll (1824-98), a British 
statesman who succeeded in having 
Parliament pass legislation making the 





mark mandatory for all British vessels. 
In doing this, Plimsoll’s primary ob- 
ject was to protect sailors from the 
danger of sailing on overladen ships. 
Since 1930, all vessels registered in the 
United States have been required to 
carry a similar mark. 


. * * 


Are Congressmen allowed to smoke on 
the floor of either the Senate or House? 


@ No. There was no such ban for 
the lower chamber, however, until 
1871 when these words were added to 
the 65th House Rule: “Smoking is pro- 
hibited within the bar of the House 
or the Galleries.” This was further 
amended in 1896 with the words, 
“neither shall any person be allowed 
to smoke upon the floor of the House 
at any time.” 


W hat is meant by the “caliber” of a gun? 


® Gun caliber is the diameter of the 
gun’s bore, expressed either in inches 
or hundredths of an inch. Thus, a .46 
caliber gun has a bore measuring 
45/160 of an inch in diameter. Simi- 


larly, caliber of a bullet represents the 


bullet’s diameter, and is expressed in 
the same way. 


What is the longest possible long-dis- 
tance telephone call inside the United 
States? 


@ Between Bath, Maine, and Bay, 
California. In terms of strung wires, 
the spread between these two points 
is 4,000 miles—the longest telephoning 
distance in the country. 


Today politicians argue about the nation- 
al debt. Was there ever a time when they 
argued against a Treasury surplus? 


@ Yes. In 1884, the chief plank in 
the Republican Presidential platform 
demanded that the-surplus in the Unit- 
ed States Treasury be reduced, the 





ment had too much cash on hand for 
its own good, 


. . . 


Is the Red Cross the only symbol of re- 
lief agencies which aid the sick and wounded 
in time of disaster and war? 


® No. Two other emblems are 


recognized by most nations as the 
symbols of agencies of mercy in war 
and disaster. At an international con- 


PATHFINDER 


ference in Geneva, Switzerland, s: 
75 years ago, all Christian natio;,. 
agreed upon a universal flag of me 
—the distinctive red cross on a wh 
field. But the Mohemmedan couni: 
chose a red crescent on a white { 
for their symbol, while Iran (for: 

ly Persia) adopted a white flag wit 
red design of a lion and sun. 


. * 7 


If Virginia is the “Mother of Presiden::, 
what state has mothered the most |; 
Presidents? 


® New York, which furnished ni 

Vice Presidents: Burr, Clinton, Toi) 
kins, Van Buren, Fillmore, Whee!«+, 
Arthur, Morton, Roosevelt I and She: 
man. Of these, Van Buren, Fillmor 
Arthur and Roosevelt became Presi 
dent. Ohio is runner-up to Virgini. 
for the title “Mother of Presidents, 
having produced seven Presidents tv 
Virginia’s eight. 


* * * 


What was the loudest noise ever recorded 
by science? 


e The eruption of Krakatao, a v: 


cano in Sunda Strait, in 1883. The c 
culated noise was 190 decibels (| 





man eardrums break at 125 decibels 
A decibel is one-tenth of a bel, the u: 
of sound, which was named for Ak 
ander Graham Bell. According to |! 
New York Times, the decibel coun! 
of some ordinary human occupatio: 
are: chewing toast, 3.7 decibels; bitin: 
the nails, 3.3 decibels; scratching tl. 
head, 2.1 decibels. 


. * * 


What does “conurbation” mean? 


e “Conurbation” is a new word re- 
cently officially added to the Englis! 
language. Invented by the late Si: 
Patrick Geddes, fanious British tow: 
planning expert, it denotes the crowd 
ing of people into industrial areas 
According to a recently published r 
port of a Royal Commission on th 
distribution of industrial populatic 
more than 75 per cent of the popu! 
tion of Great Britain live in sev: 
“conurbations.” 


7 . * 


W hat is the origin of angling? 


® Origin of this art or sport 
obscure.. But allusion was made to 
by the Greeks and Romans, and in |! 
most ancient books of the Bible, 
Amos. It came into general use 
England about the time of the Refor: 
ation. The first known book printe 
on angling was Winkin de Worde> 
Treatyse of Fysshinge; which a| 
peared in 1496. Izaak Walton’s fa 
mous book on this subject was print 
edin 1653. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





The Queen 


HE most beguiling announcement 
T we have received lately has to do 
ith the identification of this year’s 
Cherry Blossom Queen. Selected to 
preside at ceremonies this week at- 
tending the blooming of the Japanese 
erry trees along the Tidal Basin, the 
1940 queen is named Rose Colliflower. 





Tourist Time 


You know how you come upon a 
field of budding crocuses or a treeful 
of robins or a bevy of men without 
topcoats and the wonder suddenly 
dawns on you that it’s Spring? Well, 

e Washnigtonians have our own in- 
fallible way of judging the season’s ar- 
rival. We watch for the appearance of 

first tourist. 

We might see him bobbing along on 
the White House lawns with Mrs. 
fourist and their offspring, or hear 

s cheery song caroling from the top 
of the Washington monument, or we 

sht note his bright little face peer- 
ing eagerly about in the galleries of 
Congress. That’s how we know it’s 
Spring. Right now, the tourists are 
beginning to appear in droves and 

ir cheerful chatter adequately 
drowns out the chirpings of the native 
starlings. 

They’re friendly creatures, these 
tourists, and their number is legion. 
lust how legion is their number may 
be revealed in figures made public last 
week about the capital’s tourist trade 
during 1939. 


e Contrary to what might be ex- 
cted, the biggest tourist attractions 
Washington are not the White 
House, the Capitol or Congress. Ex- 
ibits of broadest appeal are the vari- 
us museums of the Smithsonian In- 
titution, viewed last year by 2,233, 
{5 visitors, and the National Zoologi- 

il Park, with 2,201,000 visitors. 

e Third most popular tourist spot 
luring 1939 was the White House. 
More than 1,500,000 men, women and 
children went to look over the Presi- 
fent’s home. 

@ No record was kept of the thou- 

inds who visited the Capitol to see 
Congress perform, but the Library of 
Congress definitely had more sight- 

ers —1,020,000. 

@ To stamp the more than 500 steps 

ride the elevator to the top of the 

»3-foot Washington Monument for a 
bird’s-eye view of the “City of Mag- 

ificent Distances” went 900,000 per- 

ns. 

@e The wide marble corridors of the 
upreme Court building were scuffed 

500,000 strollers. 

e Criminology or fame of the 
G-men drew another 365,000 visitors 

’ the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

on to be shown through the world’s 
10st modern crime laboratory. 

@ More than 360,000 travelers took 

1 Uncle Sam’s money-making plant— 
the Bureau of Engraving and .Print- 
ing, where the annual daily output is 





3,300,000 bank notes, with a face value 
of $14,000,000 a day, and postage 
stamps are run off at the rate of 
46,000,000 a day. 

-—_——~-~.»--— 


Political Primer 


For the benefit of any reader who-is 
ambitious to become a Congressman, 
we append a list of pointers recited to 
his colleagues recently by Representa- 
tive Luther Patrick, Alabama Demo- 
crat. The rules: 





(1) Entertain with a smile constitu- 
ents, their wives, their sons, their 
sons’ wives; take them to the White 
House and show good cause why they 
can’t meet the President, and take 
their daughters-to visit the midship- 
men at Annapolis. 


(2) Explain what legislation is 


International 


Patrick: How To Be a Congressman 


pending and how you will vote on it 
and why. 

(3) Point out the House leaders and 
other dignitaries. 

(4) Respond to worthy causes, make 
after-dinner speeches and _ before- 
dinner speeches; learn to eat any- 
thing anywhere at any time and to 
work all night and be as fresh as a 
rain-soaked daisy the next day. 

(5) Be a teller of ribald stories, a 
profound philosopher, a lady’s man, 
a man’s man, a he man, a diplomat, 
a Democrat with a Republican slant, 
a Republican with a Democratic view- 
point, an admirer of the Roosevelt 
way, a hater of the New Deal, a New 
Dealer, an Old Dealer and a Quick 
Dealer. 

(6) Learn how to attend six to eight 
major functions at home and be back 
during each term on one round-trip 
travel pay. 

A7) Have the dope on the hot spots 
if town, with choice telephone num- 
bers for the gay boys from home, and 
help contact all local moral organiza- 
tions and uplift societies. 

(8) Be an authority on history, 
travel, psychology, philosophy, educa- 
tion, economics, civies, finance, ex- 
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port trade, government printing, in- 
ternational relations, neckties and 
fishing parties. 


Not a word about baby-kissing in the 
lot, we note. 


Mr. Perlmutter 


N THE history of great journalistic 

figures you'll never find a line about 
Victor Perlmutter but we'll match him, 
at least temporarily, against any of 
the Greeleys, Danas, Zengers, Stanleys 
or Bennetts. Mr. Perlmutter publishes 
a neighborhood (Southeast) weekly in 
Washington and is the gentleman who 
took the President of the United States 
to task last week for disrupting his 
front-page. More, he got the President 
to help him change the makeup. 

Seems that just before Mr. Roose- 
velt announced his selection of J. Rus- 
sell Young to be one of the three 
commissioners for the District of Co- 
lumbia, Mr. Perlmutter had made up 
his front page announcing his own 
choice for the position. When Mr. 
Young was nominated, Mr. Perlmut- 
ter was left high and dry, the linotype 
shops were all closed for the weekend 
and his paper came out Monday. 

So Mr. Perlmutter wired the White 
House: “Oh, Mr. President, if you had 
only waited until Tuesday!” 

The President promptly called in the 
publisher and they went over the sit- 
uation together. Mr. Perlmutter emer- 
ged quite pleased, He said the Pres- 
ident had approved a plan for chang- 
ing the headline and shifting the arti- 
cle “a little bit.” 


Uncle Sam, Publisher 


NCLE SAM, as you know, has got 

into a Jot of different. businesses. 
But we doubt if any of them are as 
consistently successful as his book 
publishing sideline. 

This thought struck us after Alton 
P. Tisdel, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, told a House committee about 
his plan to put catchy posters, adver- 
tising the Government Printing Of- 
fice’s books, into 50,000 post offices. 

Mr. Tisdel believes the market for 
government publications, which net- 
ted Uncle Sam a cool $1,000,000 in 
sales last year, is barely scratched. 
With pride, he pointed out that since 
1933 sales have risen from 8,000,000 
books annually to 13,000,000 in 1939. 

The government book list includes 
some 65,000 titles, on everything from 
the care of babies to the most abstruse 
technical subjects. We draw confi- 
dence, when people start telling us 
that the country is going to the dogs, 
from the fact that one of the Printing 
Office’s most popular -books is Infant 
Care. More than 2,300,000 copies have 
been sold. Runners-up in popularity 
are other homey volumes—The Child 
from 1 to 6, Famous Trees, The Vita- 
min Content of Food, The Care and 
Repair of the House. A recent pub- 
lication which Mr. Tisdel expects to 
have a nice, steady sale is just off the 
press: American Armies and Battle- 
fields in Europe—A History, Guide 
and Reference Book. 
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EDUCATION 





Tip 

From the Eastern Public Speaking 
Conference in Washington, D. C., last 
week, came this tip for Presidential 
aspirants: The public prefers a man 
who talks with a Mid-western “gen- 
eral American” accent to an Easterner 
or Southerner. Authorities for the 
statement were Walter Wilke and Jo- 
seph Snyder of New York University, 
who recorded 50 speech samples and 
tested audience reactions. 


Row Over Russell: Il 


Last February, the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City, without 
a dissenting vote, appointed 67-year- 
old Bertrand Russell, a British Earl, 
mathematician and philosopher, as a 
teacher of philosophy at the tax-sup- 
ported College of the City of New 
York. The appointment was to be for 
a two-year period, beginning Febru- 
ary, 1941, at a salary of $8,000 a year. 

Soon, however, protests arose. Cler- 





gymen, civic leaders and others began 


denouncing Russell as unfit to teach 
because he espoused “free love” and 
“immorality” and demanded the ap- 
pointment be withdrawn. Under this 
pressure, the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion decided to take another vote. 
Though some members about-faced, 
Russell’s appointment was again up- 
held, by a vote of 11 to 7. 

Last week, however, the Board had 
been ordered to kick Russell out. The 
order came in a decision handed down 
by Justice John E. McGeehan of the 
State Supreme Court. 

The court case against Russell’s ap- 
pointment was brought by an outraged 
mother of two children, Mrs. Jean Kay 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Ina taxpayer’s suit, 
she declared Russell should be ousted 
because he was (1) an alien; (2) he 
had not taken a competitive examina- 
tion for the post; (3) his writing dem- 
onstrated that he was “lecherous, sa- 
lacious, libidinous, lustful, venerous, 
erotomaniac, aphrodisiac, atheistic, ir- 
reverent, narrow-minded, untruthful, 
and bereft of moral fiber.” 

In his decision, Justice McGeehan, a 
57-year-old Roman Catholic, upheld 
all three of Mrs. Kay’s charges, and 
condemned Russell’s appointment as 
setting up a “chair of indecency” at 
CCNY and as an “insult to the people 
of New York.” State law, he declared, 
required that teachers be of “good 
moral character,” which he said Rus- 
sell did not have. He quoted these 
excerpts from Russell's writings: 


I'm sure that university life would 
be better, both intellectually and 
morally, if most university students 
had temporary, childless marriages. 
This would afford a solution of the 
sexual urge neither restless nor sur- 
reptitious, neither mercenary nor 
easual, and of such a nature that it 
need not take up time which ought 
to be given to work. 


For my part, while I am quite con- 
vinced that companionate marriage 
would be a step in the right direction, 
and would do a great deal of good, I 
do not think that it goes far enough. 
I think that all sex relations which do 
not involve children should be re- 
garded as a purely private affair, and 
that if a man and a woman choose to 
live together without having children, 
that should be no one’s business but 
their own. I should not hold it de- 
sirable that either a man or a woman 
should enter upon the serious busi- 
ness of a marriage intended to lead 
to children without having had previ- 
ous sexual experience. The peculiar 
importance attached, at the present, 
to adultery, is quite irrational. 


To some, the decision was extreme- 
ly satisfactory. Said Mrs. Kay: “Right 
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McGeehan Opposed a“ Chair of Indecency” 


and decency have triumphed!” And 
Borough President James J. Lyons of 
the Bronx declared: “It will protect 
our children.” 


But many, including the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the New York 
College Teachers Union, and teachers 
and students at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, where Russell 
is now teaching, denounced the de- 
cision as an attack on academic free- 
dom. Summed up one critic of the 
ouster order: “If we establish the 


‘ precedent that a judge can overrule 


appointments on grounds of religious 
or social opinion, then we destroy true 
intellectual freedom.” Russell him- 
self said of Justice McGeehan: “He is 
obviously a very ignorant fellow.” 
The upshot was that many critics of 
the decision last week were demand- 
ing that it be appealed to a higher 
court. But the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation did not immediately disclose 
whether it would do so. Meanwhile, 
Harvard University, which had ap- 
pointed Russell as a lecturer there this 
fall, announced that the appointment 


PATHFINDER 


“still stands,” because the university 
intended to continue its policy of 
“academic freedom.” 





College for Humans 


One of the most common Criticisms 
of higher education in America is {}),; 
it does not equip students for real life 
An educator who not only felt strong 
ly on this subject but who also did 
something about it was Dr. John Ap. 
drew Rice. In 1933, he founded Blac\ 
Mountain College near Asheville, N. ; 

Last week, Dr. Rice announced t}h);; 
he was quitting his unique experiinen 
tal institution. The 52-year-old rect 
and instructor in Greek and Latin «| 
Black Mountain will devote his fu!! 
time to writing, including the prepa 
tion of his autobiography. According 
to his successor, W. Robert Wunsch, 
the Rice educational philosophy wl! 
continue, however, to guide Black 
Mountain College. 

This will mean that the college wil! 
continue to have no president, trustees, 
deans, discipline, regulations or fixed 
curriculum. The co-educational stu- 
dent body, limited to 120 and now num- 
bering 72, will continue on an equal 
footing with the faculty in the col- 
legiate community. Students will stil! 
do their work voluntarily or not at 
all, and each will decide for himself 
when he should be graduated. 

Theory behind this complete elimni- 
nation of artificial regulations is that 
a small group living a cooperative so- 
cial life exercises an inherent mora! 
control over the actions of its members. 

Broad experience in the educational! 
world gave Dr. Rice his distaste for 
orthodox college methods. A _ grad- 
uate of Tulane University and a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford in England, 
he taught classics for 13 years at th 
University of Nebraska, Rutgers and 
Rollins College. 

“American colleges can be divided 
into those that are interested in wha! 
happens above the neck and those that 
are concerned with what happens be- 
low the neck,” Rice says. “At Black 
Mountain, we take account of the 
whole human being.” 


School Shorts 


G In Washington, the National 
Youth Administration declared that 
although NYA students are required to 
do out-of-school work for an average 
of 40 hours a month, they receiv: 
higher than average grades. A surve) 
covering 62,000 students in 666 insti- 
tutions disclosed that NYA students 
ranked higher than the general studen! 
body in 80 per cent of the colleges. 


q The Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announced a $200,000 gift 
to the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy to establish “work-learn” scholar- 
ships for worthy students. Under the 
program, 10 high school graduates 
will be paid $50 a month to study en- 
gineering, getting practical experienc: 
in Westinghouse plants and class work 
at the school, 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Adam's Sin 


According to the Roman Catholic 
(and most other Christian) doctrine, 
every human soul enters the world 
tainted with original sin, to be re- 
deemed only by the grace of Christ.7 
Original sin springs from the dis- 
obedience of our first parents, who ate 
of the fruit of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil which God com- 
manded Adam not to eat, on the pain 
of death: 


And the woman saw that the tree 
was good to eat, and fair to the eyes, 
and delightful to behold; and she took 
of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and 
gave to her husband who did eat. 
Genesis, III, 6. 


Exasperated men who like to im- 
agine that. women start all the trouble 
in this world enjoy quoting this Bib- 
lical story of the forbidden fruit, wind- 
ing up with Adam’s charge, “The wom- 
in thou gavest to be with me, she.. .” 

But theologians, less partial, impute 
original sin to Adam alone. Last week 
he Catholic Church was¢aking steps 

insure that its children in the Unit- 
ed States were instructed on that point. 
lo clarify this doctrine of the fount of 

riginal sin, it made one of a number 
f revisions in a new catechism, pre- 
pared during the past five years by 
200 bishops and clergy under the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. The 
revised catechism, prepared to replace 
the Baltimore Catechism generally in 
use in this country since 1885, is now 
in Rome for approval. 

In the Baltimore Catechism origi- 
nal sin is described as: “The sin which 
ve inherit from our first parents . . 
we are brought into the world with its 
guilt on our soul ... On account of 
the disobedience of our first parents, 
we all share in their sin and punish- 


An exception, according to Catholic doctrine, was 
lary, the mother of Jesus, whose soul was preserved 

innocence by divine grace the moment it came into 
eing. 


Sermonett 


human scheme. 


them. 


Spiritualizing Loyalties 


HE 1920’s were a decade in which confident men were crying for mastery. The 
1930’s were a decade in which cowed men were crying for a master. 
will the 1940’s be? . . . Man’s spirit has been subdued by the collapse of his 
We have been cured of our overweening confidence in our 
ability to save ourselves by cleverness and secular science 
individualism has brought home to us at least one basic principle of Christ’s 
Gospel—namely, that men cannot be free without surrendering to some loyalty 
higher than themselves; but the danger now is that we may attach ourselves to 
loyalties which bring out the baser elements of our natures 
admiration for the “strong man,” apparent in America as well:as in Europe, may 
arouse in us the cruelty of bullying strength ... It works a great advance when 
men learn that what they belong to is more important than what belongs to 
It helps to make them independent of wealth instead of competing 
feverishly to become independent with wealth 
mén are a little less materialistic than they were ten years ago. 
imperative to direct the disillusioned and masterless crowd toward those 
loyalties which spiritualize rather than brutalize. 


—Rev. Dr. RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


ment, as we should have shared in 
their happiness if they remained 
faithful.” 

Pointing out that the old answers 
might be read to imply that Eve shared 
responsibility for original sin, the Rev. 
Francis J. Connell, one of the authors 
of the revised catechism, revealed that 
it reads: “On account of the sin of 
Adam we came into the world deprived 
of sanctifying grace. This privation of 
grace is called original sin.” 

“According to Catholic doctrine,” 
Father Connell explained, “Adam 
alone was the moral head of the hu- 
man race, and he alone by his dis- 
obedience brought about the loss of 
sanctifying grace for all mankind.” 
While Eve likewise sinned by eating. 
the fruit, he said, her sin was a per- 
sonal sin. 





Prayer and the Hatch Act 


To the U. S. Justice Department, 
E. B. Birmingham, chairman of the 
lowa State Democratic Committee, last 
week sent a plea for advice. He want- 
ed, he said, to invite the Rev. Dr. D. 
Gwilym Roberts, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, to pray at the 1940 Iowa State 
Democratic Convention. But — the 
Rev. Dr. Roberts was also a Federal 
employee (a watchman for the Nation- 
al Youth Administration), and the 
Hatch Act forbids political activity by 
Federal employees. The question: 
Would a prayer by a Eederal employee 
at a political convention be illegal 
under the Hatch Act? 

The Justice Department declined to 
answer. It explained that it does not 
give such advisory opinions, but mere- 
ly states the provisions of the act and 
leaves the inquirer to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Adopted by Congress last year, the 
Hatch Act, presented by Senator Carl 
Hatch, Democrat of New Mexico, (1) 
prohibits coercion or solicitation of 
political funds from Federal em- 


ployees, including those on WPA, and 
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Hatch: What Is an “Active Part’? 


(2) bars Federal jobholders below the 
rank of policy-making officials from 
taking “an active part in political man- 
agement or political campaigns.” 

What Birmingham had to decide for 
himself was whether the Rev. Dr. 
Roberts would be taking “an active 
part” in a political campaign by pray- 
ing at the convention. 





Episcopalians on Divorce 

With its divorced members, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is stern. 
Episcopalian law forbids the remar- 
riage of any divorced communicant 
unless he or she is the innocent party 
in a divorce for adultery, and even 
then permits it only if an Episcopalian 
bishop or an ecclesiastical court ap- 
proves. 

In recent years, however, prominent 
Episcopalians have been reconsider- 
ing their position. With about one 
U. S. marriage out of every six ending 
in divorce, it has seemed logical to as- 
sume that such strict rules against re- 
marriage have not had the desired ef- 
fect—to decrease the number of di- 
vorces. 

Accordingly, in January, 1938, the 
U. S. Episcopal House of Bishops ap- 
pointed a committee of nine prom- 
inent lay women, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Robert G. Happ of South 
Bend, Ind., to study and report on 
Episcopal opinion toward divorce and 
remarriage for possible consideration 
at the 1940 general convention of the 
church, which will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo., next October. 

Last week, the committee’s report 
had been made public in New York 
City. The committee was “profound- 
ly convinced that Christian marriage 
is the lifelong union of one man and 
one woman,” and that “anything else 
is contrary to Christian teaching and 
to the best interests of society.” But 
it also found that today “the roots of 
family life” have been weakened be- 
cause of “the altered position of wom- 
an, the greater urbanization of the 
population” and “the breaking of ties 
to a secure home.” In the light of this 
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changed position, the committee 
thought the church’s present restric- 
tions against remarriage might well 
be liberalized and made a series of 
recommendations to that end. The 
most significant were these two: 


1) If a divorced person who has 
been in communion with this church 
desires to remarry after a reasonable 
time and desires, as does the partner 
of this second marriage, the blessing 
of the church, this might well be be- 
stowed when the parish priest or a 
suitable committee are assured, after 
examination of the circumstances in- 
volved, of the genuine desire and pur- 
pose of both the participants to lead 
a Christian life. 

2) Persons remarried after divorce 
shouid not for that reason be deprived 
of holy communion. Excommunica- 
tion is the most serious deprivation 
that can be inflicted upon a communi- 
cant of the church. The committee 
believes that the use of such a penalty 
in these cases is contrary to Christ’s 
teaching of mercy. 


Legislative body of the Episcopal 
church is its general convention, In 
the past, it has always defeated all 
efforts to liberalize the marriage and 
divorce laws. Last week, some 
thought the Happ Committee’s report 
would meet the same fate at the gen- 
eral convention this October. Said one 
layman: “I don’t ever remember any- 
thing as radical as this, The conserva- 
tives are certain to raise Cain.” 


David’s Wealth 


Now, behold, in my trouble I have 
prepared for the House of the Lord 
a hundred thousand talents of gold, 
and a thousand thousand talents of 
silver,—I Chronicles, xxii, 14. 





Even three thousand talents of gold, 
of the gold of Ophir, and seven thou- 
sand talents of refined silver, to over- 
lay the walls of the houses withal.— 
I Chronicles, xxix, 4. 


On the authority of the Bible, the 
richest man who ever lived was King 
David, father of King Solomon. Cal- 
culation of his fortune in terms of 
modern American dollars was an idea 
that recently bemused a New York 
Times reporter. Knowing the pur- 
chasing power of talents in Judah and 
Israel in 1010-970 B. C. (gold talent: 
&32,640; silver talent: $2,176), and 
knowing from Chronicles David's 
wealth in talents, his fortune was esti- 
mated at $3,361,920,000 (gold) plus 
$2,191,232,000 (silver) for a total of 
$5,553,152,000. 

Bringing the computation even more 
up to date, the reporter calculated that 
David’s money would be worth still 
more today with an ounce of gold 
quoted at $35 and an ounce of silver 
at 71 cents. Inasmuch as a talent 
weighed 1,769.12 ounces, a talent of 
gold at current prices would be worth 
$61,919.20 and a talent of silver $1,256. 
These figures would then make the 
market value of David’s gold $6,377,- 
677,600 and his silver about $1,264,- 
792,000. 

Thus, in 1940 A. D., King David could 
set his cash assets at the grand total 
of 8$7,642,469,600. 
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Howard W. Smith 


INE months ago, on a fresolution 
proposed by a lanky Virginia 
banker, lawyer and farmer, Represen- 
tative Howard W. Smith, the House set 
up a committee to investigate the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and 
gave it a $100,000 appropriation. Dem- 
ocrat Smith was named the commit- 
tee’s chairman, Last month, after 
three months of hearings, the Smith 
Committee proposed several amend- 
ments to the Labor Relations Act. 
By last week it was apparent that 
the Smith Committee had kicked up 
one of the fiercest legislative rows in 
Washington. One battle on the House 
floor had already resulted in a victory 
for foes of the NLRB as it now stands: 
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Smith Is Famed for His Drawl and Collars 


the House slashed its appropriation by 
$337,000, eliminating the Board’s eco- 
nomic research division. Meantime a 
second fight was splitting the House 
Labor Committee, whose pro-Labor 
chairman, Rep. Mary Norton of New 
Jersey, was determined not to let the 
amendments come before Congress. 
The record of the Labor Relations 
Act, written to encourage collective 
bargaining and protect workers in 
their collective bargaining rights, and 
of the NLRB has been a stormy one 
ever since Senator Robert Wagner and 
the late Rep. William P, Connery suc- 
ceeded in having the bill which they 
sponsored passed in 1935. Hardly was 
the President’s signature dry on the 
law when 58 prominent lawyers 
joined gratuitously to advise that the 
act was unconstitutional. This was a 
broad hint that industry should pay 
no heed to the law of the land. And for 
two years, until the Supreme Court 
upheld the Act in 1937, the NLRB’s 
path was strewn with legal obstacles. 
Since then the NLRB’s record in the 


courts has been as good as any co; 
parable Federal agency’s and bette; 
than most. But criticisms of the Labo 
Board and Labor Act have continued 
to pile up. Partisans of the Act and 
Board accuse industry of trying jo 
sabotage the law. Moderate -“antis” 
claim that the law, like all origina! 
could stand improvement, and that th. 
Board has often been inept in its ad 
ministration, pointing out that bot! 
the C. [. O. and A. F. of L. have at 
various times taken hefty wallops at 
them. Reactionaries would like to sve 
the act repealed outright, or so amend 
ed that it would shackle labor instead 
of helping it achieve collective bar- 
gaining rights. 

Whichever of these viewpoints 
taken, the Wagner Act and the NLRE 
have all the requisites of a burning 
political issue. Smith voted agains! 
the Act when it became a law. He and 
his committee — two Republicans, 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana and H. 
N. Routzohn of Ohio, who sided wit! 
Smith in proposing the amendments: 
and two Democrats, Arthur Healey of 
Massachuselts and Abe Murdock of 
Utah, who opposed the amendment 
—have brought the issue to the fore. 


OWARD Worth Smith, the man be- 
hind the Labor Act battle, is a 
member of the conservative Demo- 
cratic group in the House. Though h 
has served in Congress steadily sinc 
his first election in 1930, he is on onl 
one regular committee—but that is th: 
powerful Rules Committee. 

Famed in Congress for his draw! 
and his ever-present bat-wing collars, 
“Judge” Smith (so-called because he 
left the bench to run for Congress) 
was born to a _ well-to-do Virginia 
farmer at Broad Run, Va., 57 years ago 
As a youth he attended now-defunct 
Bethel Military Academy, founded b\ 
a relative, Major Albert Smith. In 190! 
he entered the University of Virginia, 
winning his law degree in 1903. The 
next year he began practice at Alex- 
andria. 

During the World War Smith en- 
tered public life as an assistant coun- 
sel to the Alien Property Custodian. 
In 1918 he was elected Common- 
wealth’s attorney (district attorney) 
for Alexandria. Four years later he 
was appointed judge of corporation 
court of Alexandria; and, in 1923, 
judge of the 16th Virginia judicial dis- 
trict. In 1930 he resigned to run for 
Congress, 

Besides being a lawyer and Con- 
gressman, Smith is also a banker and 
farmer. He is president of the Alex- 
andria National Bank. He owns a 
500-acre dairy farm with 70 head of 
Jersey cattle; and is a member of a 
milk producers association, 

Married, he has two children: How- 
ard Jr., a lawyer at Alexandria, and a 
daughter, Violet. An Episcopalian, he 
is trustee of the National Florence 
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Crittenton Mission, which provides 
nursing homes for unmarried mothers 
in 65 cities. 

Considering his background and his 
vote against the Wagner Act, critics 
protest that Smith is anti-union. Oth- 
ers say he represents a cross-section 
of America which believes that the Act 
has swung the pendulum too far on 
Labor’s side. 


the outward conduct of the Smith 
Committee was judicial, its approach 
was to raise sensational but essential- 
ly unimportant charges of administra- 
tive difficulties within the NLRB. 
These charges, many observers feel, 
were a backdrop for amendments 
which will unreasonably disrupt the 
basis of administrative law on which 
the Labor Act is writtep, and compli- 
cate labor relationships. Among the 
important changes proposed are these: 


gags observers feel that while 


1) A new three-man Labor Board 
shall be created, which would have 
only judicial functions. Its present 
prosecuting and administrative work 
would be handled by an administrator. 

2) Not the Board and employees, 
but only employees or employers 
could move for a collective bargain- 
ing election. The Board will not have 
ts present power to decide the type 
if bargaining unit. 

3) An employer may discuss labor 
problems with his employees provid- 
ing there is no threat of intimidation 
rr coercion. 

4) Neither employer nor union can 
be compelled to reach a collective bar- 
gaining agreement, or make counter- 
proposals. 

5) A charge of violating the Act 
must be filed within six months of the 
infraction. No Board order for back 
pay can cover more than six months. 

\ hardship on workers, observers 
claim, especially if the new law drags 
cases out longer.) 

6) No workers who engage in vio- 
lence, or seizure or destruction of 
property, need be reinstated. 

7) Board hearings must conform to 
courtroom rules of evidence; courts 
may review the findings of the Board. 


PPONENTS of the amendments 

charge that they will make it more 
difficult and cumbersome to protect 
the worker in his collective bargain- 
ing rights. Indeed, they observe that 
the amendments eliminate a statement 
of the Act which says it is United 
States policy to encourage collective 
bargaining. 

[It seems unlikely that the Smith 
{mendments will be adopted as is. 
Should they get through the House, 
they will meet a raking fire in the 
Senate, where Senator Wagner, in a 
sober, fact-studded speech, has already 
blasted loose charges that the Wagner 
Act has created, instead of ameliorated, 
industrial strife. Be that as it may, the 

iendments will give Rep. Smith a 
good issue when he goes back to his 
on-industrial Virginia district, where 
o other candidate has ever given him 
serious opposition, to run for re-elec- 
tion this fall. There is one vote, how- 
ver, he does not expect to get—that of 
C. I, O. boss John L. Lewis, who also 
lives in Alexandria. 
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In New York City, NICHOLAS 
DOZENBERG, former intelligence 
agent for Soviet Russia and a founder 
of the U. S. Communist Party, was 
sentenced to serve a year and a day 
in a Federal penitentiary for using 
fraudulent American passports. Judge 
Samuel Mandelbaum said he gave 
Dozenberg a light sentence (it could 
have been as much as 10 years) be- 
cause Dozenberg had turned informer, 
helping the government convict Earl 
Browder, general secretary of the U.S. 
Communist Party, on similar charges, 
and because he asked a chance “to 
take my place in our American so- 
ciety as a patriotic, loyal and law- 
abiding citizen.” 


Mrs. EDITH OGILVY DRUCE, the 
first woman ever to ride in an airplane 
(she went up with Wilbur Wright in 





After 32 Years, Mrs. Druce May Fly Again 


France in 1908), returned from abroad 
to live in the United States and de- 
cided to take her second airplane ride. 
She declared that after her first flight 
with Wright she_had never gone up 
again. 

In New Castle, Del., FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, JR., son of the President 
and a law student at the University of 
Virginia, was fined $10 and $3.50 costs 
for speeding. Said young Roosevelt: 
“There is no excuse for it, but I was in 
a hurry for an appointment in New 
York and did not realize the speed.” 

U. S. income tax collectors called on 
WALTER SCOTT, better known as 
“Death Valley Scotty,” in his Death 
Valley, Calif., mansion, and then went 
away empty-handed, as usual. Though 
Scotty lives on a $2,000,000 ranch, car- 
ries bills of $1,000 denomination, and 
is said to own a fabulously rich mine, 
he tells tax collectors each year that 
he does not have a taxable income and 





that he can barely borrow 


to live on. 


enough 
. . . 


Married in Fairfax, Va., at the home 
of R. Walton Moore, counselor of the 
U. S. State Department, were HJAL- 
MAR PROCOPE, Finnish Minister to 
the U. S. and Margaret Katherine Mary 
Shaw of London and Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. The 50-year-old diplomat had 
been married twice before; it was the 
29-year-old bride’s first marriage. 

Shortly after WILLIAM P. BUCK- 
NER, JR., 33-year-old former broker, 
began a two-year Federal prison sen- 
tence for defrauding holders of Philip- 
pine Railway Company bonds, ADE- 
LAIDE M. MOFFETT, society night 
club singer and daughter of former 
Federal Housing Administrator James 
M. Moffett, revealed that she was Buck- 
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Mrs. Buckner Will Be “Happy” to Wait 


ner’s wife. Her first husband died after 
a fall in 1936. The 23-year-old woman, 
who said she had married Buckner in 
Danville, Va., last Feb. 8, while he was 
free on bail, asserted she would be 
“very happy” to wait for him. 

. . . 

Without elaboration, Mrs. FRANK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT contributed the 
following to a Los Angeles forum ask- 
ing her views on a third term for the 
President: “My own personal opinion 
—and not as the wife of the President 
—is that except in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, we should stick to our 
tradition.” 

. 7 . 

Fearful of a food shortage in Great 
sritain, a sympathetic American friend 
of Lord STAMP, co-ordinator of sevy- 
eral British government economic 
committees, sent him a package con- 
taining sardines, cheese, chocolate, 
money and peanut butter. The non- 
plussed nobleman sent back photo- 
graphs of well-filled food stores. 

























































































































































EDITORIAL 





An Unreliable Source 


S A piece of propaganda it has 

won considerable space in Amer- 
ican newspapers, but there seems to be 
little lasting strength in the Nazi tale 
about how Ambassadors Bullitt and 
Kennedy have carried on in the Euro- 
pean war. To begin with, a close in- 
spection of the German-distributed 
Polish “documents” discloses certain 
things that are too patently ridiculous 
even for the silliest minds. 


But wholly apart from their own oc- 
casional absurdities, the Polish “docu- 
ments”—whether parts of them are 
true or not—are damned as evidence 
because they have been offered up by 
what a court would call “unclean 
hands.” They have been distributed 
by the Nazis, and the record of the 
Nazis is a record of robbing other peo- 
ple’s homes and making lies an instru- 
ment of national policy. Is this an 
exaggeration? It is not. If anybody 
thinks so, let him read the moral prin- 
ciples of statescraft as set forth by 
Herr Hitler in Mein Kampf. Let him 
read also The Revolution of Nihilism. 
Both are available in English in this 
country. Mein Kampf is Hitler’s own 
glorification of the lie, and the other 
book is a critic’s scholarly analysis of 
how Hitler and his cohorts deliberate- 
ly apply the lie to life. 

Even if they were true, the Polish 
“documents” could not be believed 
without testimony from other quar- 
ters. As they are now, they come from 
an unreliable source—to put it mildly. 


g 
War and Action 


EITHER Germany nor the Allies 

have yet taken the offensive on 
land. The armies face each other but 
they do not fight. They stand guard 
while efforts are made to win out the 
war on other fronts—by sea blockade, 
by economic strangulation, by diplo- 
macy or by propaganda. The armies 
do not fight but the war is as real as 
any has ever been. It is only the 
technique that is different. 

This is a point to be kept in mind 
when armchair generals start talking 
to the effect that this is not really a 
war because soldiers are not bayonet- 
ing each other. The trouble with arm- 
chair generals is that they seldom 
know what they are talking about. 
Perhaps they have read a book on 
military tactics and have concluded 
that you cannot have a war unless 
waves of troops move against each 
other in an area of violent shot and 
Shell. Once upon a time that pro- 





Ray in The Kansas City Star 


The War Goes On Nevertheless 


cedure was more or less the sole pro- 
cedure of war. Today, however, war 
involves much more than battling men. 
It involves forces that affect life far 
behind the fighting line. In fact, in 
its first stages modern war is largely 
waged without arms—it is waged with 
dollars and cents, with diplomatic ma- 
neuvering, with the psychological dy- 
namite of propaganda. And as it is 
thus waged at the start, armed men 
and mighty armaments are held in 
readiness, to be let loose for the slaugh- 
ter when the war goes bad behind 
the armies. 


Such js the technique that has thus 
far marked the struggle between Ger- 
many and the Allies. It is superficial 
judgment of the worst sort to suspect 
that the war is a fake. The Seigfried 
and the Maginot fortifications are im- 
mense and deadly, and both Germany 
and the Allies know it, and both sides 
know that a terrible price will be paid 
if the war ever becomes really active 
on that front. 

As it is, this war has plenty of ac- 
tion already, but the action is not 
easily seen. It takes place on the sea 
and in the markets and political capi- 
tals of the world. It is not altogether 
dramatic, but it is action nonetheless. 
And as long as the belligerents con- 
centrate on this phase, the land area 
will be relatively quiet. 


q 


Straws in Wisconsin 

ie IS possible to interpret the Wis- 
consin primary results in many 

ways, as suits one’s political fancy. 

However, the elections in that state 

made two points fairly clear—one that 

District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 


~ 


J 


PATHFINDER 


improved his chances for the Reji\)- 
lican Presidential nomination, and {}, 
other that the third-term mover 
was not enhanced. 

Dewey’s sweeping victory confi: 
his vote-getting powers beyond 
possibility of doubt. His triumph . 
Senator Vandenberg was so com) |et, 
that it is idle now to suppose that 
leaders of his party will unhesitatiye. 
ly put him on ice when the G. ©. P, 
convenes in June. This does not mein, 
of course, that he has the nominat 
in the bag, but it does mean that ly 
will not be pushed out of the pic! 
without a second thought. 

Indeed, the leaders will think more 
than twice about the young Ne, 
Yorker from now on. In this connec- 
tion,incidentally,the convention stand 
of men like former President Herbert 
Hoover may become decisive. Vanden- 
berg and Taft remain very much in 
the race,’ and Hoover and oth: 
are in there, too—all jn a position to 
throw delegates this way and that a 
the party gets together to mak: 
final choice. For this reason, thoug 
he now has exceptional advantages 
the contest, Dewey has a long way | 
go against much potential oppositi 
and the experienced voter will rem: 
ber that a primary victory does | 
insure a convention victory. Not ! 
any means. 


il 


S far as the Democrats go, t! 

chief straw in the Wisconsin wind 
seems to be the vote cast in suport « 
Vice President John Nance Garner. I1: 
took some 30 per cent of the tots 
Democratic ballot count, and that fact 
should occasion soul-searching a! 
doubt among those who are trying 
engineer a third term for Presid 
Roosevelt. The reason for this is si) 
ple enough. In entering the ra 
against a slate of Roosevelt delegat: 
Garner took a stand against breakin:z 
the two-term tradition, and all thos: 
who voted for him thereby took t! 
same stand. In other words, 30 p: 
cent of the Democratic voters in Wis 
consin said they did not want Roos: 
velt again. This is significant, for i! 
a similar percentage of Democrats fec! 
the same way in other states, the Den 
ocratic party would be inviting defe:! 
in November if it nominated the Pre 
ident for another term, This is nol 
fixed conclusion, however; no straw | 
the wind can be. But it is neverth 
less a fact that the Wisconsin retur: 
must at least momentarily set certa 
third-termers back on their heels. 


Studied in relation to the rest o! 
the nation, the Wisconsin primaric> 
have settled nothing jn a final sens 
They have merely set up a few in 
portant signposts and opened the px 
litical season in earnest. From no\ 
until November, the hurly-burly wi! 
be on—the greatest show of its kind 
on the face of the earth. 
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SELF 


HE reader who has diligently read 

this issue of PATHFINDER 
-hould find no difficulty in answering 
the 20 questions listed below. By 
yarking up five points for each cor- 
rect answer, readers may find it inter- 
esting to grade themselves. By the 
same token, readers may find pleasure 
ip subjecting their friends to this test: 


e (1) According to a recent survey, 
19 per cent of America’s farmers do 
which of these things: (a) wear 
bright red suspenders; (b) feel eco- 
nomieally distressed; (c) raise poul- 
try; or (d) attend church regularly? 

* * *. 

e (2) What is glmite? A species 
of fish? An explosive? An eye dis- 
ease? Or a typographical error? 


. * « 


e (3) This question is divided in 
two parts, with a grade of 2% points 
- the right answer to oan (a) do 
queen bees ever sting a man; (b) dq 
pleasant or unpleasant human odors 
1ake bees care a darn one way or the 

ther? 

* * o 

e (4) Which of the following ac- 
ions causes the most noise: (a) biting 
the fingernails, (b) chewing toast, or 
(c) seratching the head? 

* * 

e (5) Unless the Democratic party 
elects a Presidential candidate “ac- 
ceptable to labor and the common 
people,” John L. Lewis of the C. I. O. 
threatens to organize something. What 

that something? 

* * * 

e (6) Up what river last week did 
‘) barge loads of oil begin a historic 
trip, and for whom were they in- 
ended? 

* * * 

e (7) The Smith Committee. is 
which of these: (a) an organization 
f people named Smith, (b) a Con- 
sressional body investigating the 
\Vagner Act, or (c) a group seeking 
the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
ion for Al Smith? 

* * . 

e (8) Last week Premier Molotoff 
of Russia made news. Why? For 
being purged by Stalin? For being 
photographed with a notorious Mos- 
ow chorus girl? For outlining Soviet 
foreign policy? _Or for saying Russia 
would enter Europe’s war? 


* * . 


e@ (9) Is there any relationship be- 
tween sucking one’s thumb and drink- 
ing too many Scotch highballs? 


* . * 


e (10) What is the most popular 
ourist sight in the city of Washing- 
on? The White House? The Capitol? 
The Smithsonian Institution? The 
Washington Monument? Or Congress- 
man Tinkham of Massachusetts? 


* - * 


@ (11) Is Black Mountain College 
unique because: (a) it lacks the for- 
nal rules of most colleges; (b) it 
teaches mountain climbing; (c) it has 
the smallest number of teachers; or 
(d) it forbids smoking on the campus? 


aww Town ... 






TEST 


@ (12) What is considered the old- 
est continuous commercial program 
on the radio, and what station broad- 
casts it? 

@ (13) How many states will spend 
how much money on self-advertising 
this year? 

- * o 

@ (14) The greatest number of 
Nobel awards for scientific work has 
gone to what nation? 


* * * 


@ (15) What distinguished Brit- 
ish philosopher is on record as be- 
lieving~college life would be better 
if students had temporary, childless 
marriages? 

* . * 

@ (16) The nation’s railroads are 
considering what new scheme to re- 
gain lost passenger traffic? 


* * * 


@ (17) Which of the following is 
Spain now doing: (a) preparing for 
more war; (b) striving to reconstruct 
itself; (c) staging a nation-wide drive 
to increase the popularity of bull 
fights; or (d) starving and facing eco- 
nomic ruin? 

@ (18) Did Hjalmar Procope, Fin- 
nish Minister to the United States re- 
cently marry Adelaide M: Moffett, 


Edith Ogilvy Druce, Margaret Kath- 
erine Mary Shaw, or Jean Kay? 
@ (19) The U. S. Justice Depart- 


ment has been asked to answer this 
question: Under the Hatch Aet, is it 
pernicious politics for a Federal work- 
er to pray to God at a political gath- 
ering? The Democratic chairman of 
what state has asked the question? 
And why has the Justice Department 
refused to answer? (Credit of 2% 
points for each correct response). 


* * - 


@ (20) What is the latest sugges- 
tion for reducing America’s cotton 
surplus? That it be eaten? That it 
be burned? Or that it be given away 
to Europe’s needy? 


NSWERS to the above questions 
will be found jn stories appearing 
on the following pages of this week’s 


| seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
| mame for sample offer for use as demon- 


| No Money. Just send name on postcard. 


issue of PATHFINDER: (1)—p. 10; 
(2)—p. 12; (3)—p. 2; (4)—p. 14; 
(5)—p. 5; (6)—p. 7; (7)—p. 18; (8)— | 
p. 8; (9)—p. 13: (10)—p. 15; (11)— | 
p. 16; (12)—p. 13; (13)—p. 11; (14)— | 
p. 13; (15)—p. 16; (16)—p. 11; (17)— 
p. 9; (18)—p. 19; (19)—p. 17; and 


(20)—p. 10. 


Own a beautiful, big, stream- 
lined TROTWOOD ECONOMY 
TRAILER COACH. Travel eco- 
nomically, and enjoy all the 
» comforts of a modern home 
~ while traveling. Just the thing 
for week end vacations, hunt- 
= as one fishing trips or ex- 
, , ten tours. Accommodates 
WOW OMYS ZFS. fourandiseasytoown: Terms: 
FULLY EQUIPPED Send ie! for latest 1940 lit- 
ell igen as le) Bs lace) pa Crature © obligation; write, 
Trotwood Trailers, Inc. 
804 Main es Trotwood, Ohio 
ANY 110- 


MAGIC , 
DISC 2 


Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 











strator. Plenty cash profits for agents. 


NU-WAY MFG. CO., 


Oept. 184A, Walnut Bidg. Des Moines, lowa Sane HANES 


CORN SUFFERERS 


should know these facts... 






What causes corns — 
How to get rid 
of them 


Corns are caused by pressure and friction, be- 
come a mass of dead cells packed into a hard plug 
(A) whose base presses on sensitive nerves (B). 
Home paring only gives temporary relief—means 
risk of infection. But now it’s easy to remove corns, 
Fit a Blue-Jay pad (C) neatly over the corn. It re- 
lieves pain by removing pressure. 

The special Blue-Jay medication (D) acts on the 
corn—gently loosens itso it can be lifted right out. 
Then simply by avoiding the pressure and friction 
whichcausedyour corns youcanpreventthem from 
coming back. Don’ tsuffer needlessly.Get Blue-Jay 
Corn Plasters—25¢ for 6. Same price in Canada. 


BAVERE CORN * 
BLACK B [ PLASTERS: 








Tombstone 


S Genuine Marble and Granite me- 


morials of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing FREE. Overall size, height 30 
in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. ‘oot- 
stone FREE. Fre eight Sate 
—— arantee Free cata 


Co. bep.A-28, Attente 6. Atlanta.6a. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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All the news 
allthe worl 
Accurate — Fres 
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ter of the world 
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PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
Pathfinder to the address below—for which I enclose 


$1 for One Year (52 weekly issues) 
$2 for Three Years (156 weekly issues) 
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Brain Teaser 

This week’s problem deals with 
plates, bottles, tumblers, and pitchers 
—all useful articles about every home 
and all used day in and day out. Here 
is the problem: The combined weight 
of a bottle and tumbler equals the 
weight of a pitcher. The bottle’s 
weight is equal to that of the tumbler 
and plate. Two. pitchers weigh the 
same as three plates. How many tum- 
blers will balance on a scale with a 
bottle? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Mr. Brown 
is young and short and wears a black 
tie; Mr. Black is old and tall and wears 
a blue tie; Mr. Blue is middle-aged, 
stout and wears a brown tie. 





Tourist Game 


Long auto trips are tiresome, espec- 
ially for youngsters, But if they know 
one or-more tourist games the trip 
will not seem so long. Here is one the 
whole family can enjoy. Observe the 
license plates on the cars you meet 
and pass. When you see one begin- 
ning with figure one, you are all set 
to start. Continuing to watch the 
plates, pick out those beginning with 
“two,” then “three” and so on up to 
100. The fellow getting 100 first is 
the winner. 


Checkerboard Puzzle 


Draw a large square on a sheet of 
paper. Then divide the large square 
into 64 small squares, the same num- 
ber found on reg- 
ular checker- 
boards. In two of 
these small squares 
place dots, being 
sure their posi- 
tion is the same 
as that of those 
shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

Now, with your paper all fixed, the 
puzzle is to start at one of these dotted 
squares and trace a course to the other 
dotted square that will pass through 
each of the 64 squares only once. You 
may progress up or down, across or 
diagonally, but are allowed to make 
only 14 turns. It can be done and you 
can try it on the small sketch shown 
here if you do not mind marking up 
your PATHFINDER. The solution will 


appear next week. 
_—_— Or or 


“Verbiaged” Proverbs 

Here is an entertaining party game. 
Everyone knows a slew of old familiar 
proverbs, such as “Every cloud has a 
silver lining,” etc. So before party 
time collect five or six well-known 
ones to use. But instead of using just 
the plain old proverbs, dress them up 
with a lot of excess verbiage for your 
guests to wade through. Take the fol- 








PASTIME and SMILES 




















lowing five proverbs, for example: 


@ Do not discharge globular drops 
of saline liquid from the lachrymal 
glands on account of capsized lacteal 
fluid. 

e@ A superabundance of culinary ex- 
perts causes impairment of the liquid 
in which meat, rice or vegetables have 
been gently boiled. 

@ Feathered biped vertebrates tend 
to be gregarious according to their 
respective types of plumage. 

e If aspirations were equine, ele- 
emosynaries would afford themselves 
transportation. 

@ Do not estimate your total off- 
spring of gallinaceous fowl prior to 
their incubation. 


Read one of these at a time and see 
if your guests can grope their way 
through the verbiage. When stripped 
of this overgrowth, of course, these 
five proverbs become simply: “Don’t 
cry over spilt milk”; “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth”; “Birds of a feather 
flock together”; “If wishes were 
horses, beggars would ride”; and 
“Don’t count your chickens before 
they are hatched.” But when dressed 
up as the above examples, even “Every 
cloud has a silver lining” may become: 
Every collection of visible vapor sus- 
pended in the air at a considerable 
altitude above the earth has an argent 
stratification. 


Added Numerals 


Numbers are always interesting. 
Take the old standbys 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 0, for instance. Can you make 
all these figures add up to just one 
(1)? No? Well try it and see how 
easy it really is. Just in case you fail, 
here’s how:, 


35 148 
70 296 


Now that you know how it is done, 
you can entertain your friends by hav- 
ing them try it. 

Oo 


Smiles 


Boogy-—Yes, Dinocan is a_ good 
friend of mine. He showed confidence 
in me when the clouds were dark and 
threatening. ° 

Woogy—lIn what way? 

Boogy—He lent me his umbrella. 








Clara—Any fashions in the paper, 
papa? 

Father—Yes, but they are of no use 
to you, dear. It’s yesterday’s paper. 


Margaret—Jim is a convincing talk- 
er, don’t you think? 

Dots—I did, until I heard him try 
to talk back to a traffic cop yesterday. 

Oscar—A woman never seems able 
to make up her mind. 

Urma—Why should she? She would 
only change it. 
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A pretty girl, wearing the very lates; 
in bathing suits, was sitting on the beach 
in Florida when a young man approached 
her, took off his hat and remarked that jt 
was a fine day. 

“How dare you speak to me!”’, said the 
girl indignantly. “I don’t know yox 
from Adam.” 

“Well,” returned the young man, "| 
would hardly know you from Eve.” 



































































Veteran—I'd like to take Pershing’s 
place in the army. 

Recruit—What do you mean? 

Veteran—I’d like to retire froin j 
for life. 


Marie (dreamily)—Oh, George, re- 
member, it was on just such a night as 
this that we met. 

George (married to her)—Yeh, rot- 
ten night, ain’t it. 

Willie—Please, Teacher, what did | 
learn today? 

Teacher—Why, Willie! 
culiar question. 

Willie—Well, that’s what they'll ask 
me when I get home. 


What a pe- 


Harriet—When Frank grumbled that 
you did not give him any encourage- 
ment, what did you say? 

Mabel—Why, I told him I preferred 
a man who didn’t need any. 

Skjold—Fighting is all right provid- 
ing you do it intelligently. 

Bjones—Yes, but you can’t always 
find a smaller opponent. 





Small Son—Dad, what does a “bet- 
ter-half” mean? 
Dad—Just what she says, son. 





Sufferer—Say, Old Man, can you te! 
me something to cure toothache? 

Friend—Sure, I can—the sight of 
my dentist. 


Helen—When is Christy thinking of 
getting married? 
Mary—When isn’t she? 


Prof—Mr. Dzudi, name a great uni- 
versal time saver. 
Frosh Dzudi—Love at first sight. 





Policeman—Where are you going? 
Unsteady Pedestrian (at 3 a. m.)— 
Dhon’t tell me. Let me guess. 





Chubbwitt—What do you think? 
Bunchuck—I often wonder. 
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April 13, 1940 
Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you Want agents? Want help? Want to work u 
a profitable business at home through the mails 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 
Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 
eee eee 


AGENTS WANTED 


TED—Man to start in business selling ~ widely 
i own products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
Largest company; established 1889. Big earnings. 





















experience needed. Write for free particulars. 
eigh’s, Box D-1-PAT, Freeport, Ti. 


ME: N AND WOMEN WANTED, Pull or Spare time to 
Sayman Products house to house. Write T. M. 
“man Products Co., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. K2. 


_BABY CHICKS 


Our 000 CHICKS ~ ANNUALLY. Big egg producing 
k. Can make immediate shipment of Barred, 
Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
gtons. AAA grade $6.75-100, Pullets $9.25, Cock- 
$6.50. English White, Brown Leghorns and An- 
$6.75, Pullets $13.00, Cockerels $2.75. Heavy 
$5.50—Assorted $4.75. We pay postage and 
sntee live delivery. Get prices on ; and 
Free Catalog. Jackson County Hatchery, Box 
ymour, Indiana. 

M’S REDUCED SUMMER PRICES, 
eds $6.45 hundred postpaid—Government 
—IHinois Hatchery—Metropolis, Ill. 

DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 

‘EY MAKER. EXTERNAL REMEDY. Many uses 

seller. Honest value. Wonderful repeater. 

e Bates Company, Modesto, California 


__FEMALE HELP WANTED 


TES, . WEAR OUR SILK HOSIERY FREE and help 
advertise! For Free details write McKay's, Lex- 
N.C 
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HEALTH DEVICES 
2B REDUCIBLE RUPTURE. Brochure sent Free 
all who write. Address Capt. W. A. Collings, 
Box Eighty, Watertown, N. 


HOSIERY FOR SALE 


IES BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. 
00, Postpaid. Slightly imperfect. 
antee. Hayes Hosiery Co., Dept. 


Five Pairs 
Money back 
P, Lexington, 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED | 

WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar. 

e buy fresh 35c, Dry $1.35 lb. We paid B. A. E. | 

630.73. 40 Page Book Free. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 
Third, Seattle, Wash. 

MEDICAL _ 
EN—DON’T GUESS ABOUT YOUR HEAL ‘TH " Sertd 
day for our Free illustrated booklet ‘‘Facts for 











Past 40." This booklet explains in detail latest 
of interest to sufferers of ailments common to | 





past 40. Send for your copy today. Milford Sani 
un, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. | 
ES MISERY GOES. Try it at my risk. Proof | 
ee. O. E. Henspeter, 100 W. Chicago Ave. E30. | 
ago, Ill. 

________ MEDICAL CLINICS 

PAST 40: Frequent night rising, nervousness, 


ning urine, pains in the back, poor memory, etc 

indicate a serious condition Our informative 
well illustrated booklet discusses these symptoms 
etail and should be read by all men past 40. Send 
. postcard today and receive this Free Booklet by 
irn mail. No obligations. Devine Bros. Clinic, 326 
Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COVER CASH from hidden unknown values in old 
apsed life insurance policies. Investigate Today. 

Write for Free folder. Advisory Insurance Service, 
rance Bidg*, Omaha, Nebr. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


A PROFESSIONAL SCRAPBOOKER Big fees. 
Tnlimited opportunities. Can be done at home. No 
petition. No capital needed. Write to Scrapbook- 
Guild, 59 Park Place. New York, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURES, SOUND EQUIPMENT 


HOW 
wns without theaters. 
1.00, $60.00 weekly the year around. 

free book ‘“‘“MAKING MONEY WITH MOVIES” 
s you how. Eastin Film, Dept"'PA 7, Davenport, 














HOLLYWOOD MOVIE PRODUCTIONS 
Others are clearing $40.00, 
You can too. 
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VENTORS—Don’t delay. 
Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. 
Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, 

ilding, Washington, D. C. 
ATENTS. Reasonable terms. 


Registered Patent Attorney. 
45, Washington, D. C 


Protect your idea with a 
Write Clarence A. 


OD37 Adams 





Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 








Worry of 


FALSE. TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating 
embarrassed by loose false 
eeth slipping, dropping or wabbling 
when vou eat, talk or laugh. Just sprin- 
le a littl FASTEETH on your plates. 
his pleasant powder gives a remark- 


a 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Don’t be 


ble sense of added comfort and secu- | 
ity by holding plates more firmly. No 
ummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 





It’s alkaline (non-acid). Get FASTEETH 


at any drug store. 








RHYME & REASON 





W NEVER know the true value of 
friends. While they live, we are 


too sensitive of their faults; when we have 
lost them, we only see their virtues. 
J.C. and A, W. HARE 
It is the peculiar quality of a fool to 
perceive the faults of others and to forget 
his own. 
—CICERO 
* * . 
I attempt a difficult work; but there is 
no excellence without difficulty. 
—OVID 
He who has a thousand friends has not one 
friend to spare, 
And he who has one enemy will meet him 
everywhere. 


—EMERSON 


school of mankind, and 


no other. 


is the 
learn at 


Example 
they will 
BURKE 


To a boiling pot, flies come not. 


—HERBERT 
Everywhere in life, the true question is 
not what we gain, but what we do. 


CARLYLE 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His Hope with all. 
—WHITTIER 


rhe great man is he who does not lose 
his child’s heart, 
MENCIUS 


Remember this,—that there is a proper 
dignity and proportion to be observed in 


the performance of every act of life. 
-MARCUS AURELIUS 
A man can do what he ought to do; 


and when he says he c: annot, it is because 


he will not. 


FROUDE 





_NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-4, Chicago. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


PROMPT 8 SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful dou- 
bleweight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed never 

fade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque 

lowa 

TRIAL ROLL 10c AND THIS AD. Beautiful deckled 
album prints. Positively finest finish obtainable 

Mailbag, Box 5440 A, Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 
coupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, 
Box 3535T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Roll developed and 8 brilliant 








ALL ENLARGED. 





sparkling enlargements 25c. Diamond Foto. Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. __ pe : 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 


Photolab, 1806-AA Wabash, Chicago. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND POEM 


prints 2c. 





Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140 
Bridgeport, Conn. - 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil 


Master of Los 


Angeles, Calif. 

ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for immediate 
consideration, publication. Music Corporation, Dept 

N 10, Portland, Ore 

SONGWRITERS: Send 
diate consideration. 

Building, Chicago 


: 4 Freight 
Special Memorials ‘r:2 
Write for Sale Prices. Genuine Marble and 


Granite. Guaranteed. Lettered. Twenty- 
Four New Designs FREE. See our offer. 


U. S. Marble & Granite Co.. A-66, Oneco. Fia. 


Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 





your poem today for imme- 
Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 











| 
| 
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THE ACTIVE LATHER 
OF SAYMAN’S SOAP 


washes away dirt 
and oily film, leav- 
ing your hair softer, 
silkier and glistening 
with cleanliness. 

Send for Free Sample 


Write Sayman, Ya 
14-L, St. Loui 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job, The cost to you is 
reasonable. We nat your fare to Naveiile. For free catalog 
write: AGTO- DIESEL SCHOOL... Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


VWeNita gy 
4 


















GT -Yels tm @el a 






AGENTS! Hot Seller! 


REVOLUTIONARY chemical sponge 


cleans cars like ic! Ranishes auto- washing 
drodger Clem incleum woodwork, windows like a flash!) Ante 
owners, toes wild about it. Agents making phenomenal profital 


aperes ok me ae pee pent Set details 8 to Gret person in each |o- 
on 1° jon. Get de Be first —eend your 
TODAY? THe KISTEL CO, 863 Bar 63 Bar Street, Akrom, Orie 


eae NEW « 


TURN SIGNAL a] 


FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


AGENT. A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 


demonstration. Dealers buy 3 tol2. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 
strator sam k 
SIGNAL €8. 





S 


eplan. All Free ush. WATCH-MY-TURN 
+» Dept, W-184 Wainut Bidg.. Des + Moines, ta. 


4 FOLD WAY TO RELIEVE 


SORE MUSCLES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


EN-AR-CO helps nature bring quick relief 
four powerful ways: 

1 STIMULATES surface circulation. 

2 REDUCES local congestion. 

3 RELIEVES muscular soreness. 

4 SOOTHESsuperficialnerve 4 2 3B 
endings — and relieves local 
pain and discomforts. Just rub 
on En-ar-co and enjoy glorious 
relief. Pleasant to apply. At 
all druggists, or send 10c for 


trial size to National Set 
EN- AR-CO 


Co., 55 _ 42 St., 
Dept. 









P-7 





FARN EXTRA MON EY athoome ' 


Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and su ply you with work. Write 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth hPa Company, Ltd. DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont 


HEARING AID 


D EA F NO-BATTERY 


Select a simple, inexpensive device from 
our latest catalog. Write for informa- 
tion of 10-day Trial Offer today. 


AMER. EARPHONE CO. 10 E. 43 St. (P), N.Y. C. 





Pets or Poul- 
try: Gets Rats 
Every Time 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow. 
der, for farmis, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage cach rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
- year. K-R-O Co, 
=" Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 
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er og last year paid 365 
millions in taxes—a million 
dollars for every day in the year. 


The important thing to you about 
these railroad taxes is that they are 
the same sort of taxes you pay on 
your home or your farm or busi- 
ness—by far the larger amount is 
paid to the states, counties and 
local communities. Every state and 
almost every county benefits by 
these payments, which go to sup- 
port the activities of local govern- 
ment—and thereby help keep your 
taxes lower than they otherwise 
would be. 


Railroad school.~tax money, for 
example, pays for educating about 
1,315,000 children every year. And 
that is only part of the story. Hun- 
dreds of counties depend primarily 
upon the railroads not only for the 
support of schools but for the main- 
tenance of courts, law enforcement 


agencies and public services of all 
sorts. 


So the ability of the railroads to 
make a living and pay taxes is im- 
portant to every other taxpayer. 


But there is also another side to 
the railroad tax story. 


Because the larger part of railroad 
taxes is levied against tracks, sta- 
tions and other facilities which the 
railroads provide and maintain at 
their own expense, these railroad 
taxes are not like those paid by 
most other forms of transporta- 
tion. The major part of the fees 
and gasoline taxes paid by com- 
mercial trucks, for example, is 
spent for their direct benefit on the 
highways they use. But no part of 
what the railroads pay in taxes 
comes back to them to help keep up 
the tracks over which they operate. 


Furthermore, railroads are actually 







taxed to provide and maintain the 
waterways and highways on which 
their competitors do business. 


All these facts have a definite bear- 
ing upon the railroads’ ability to 
make a living. They are something 
to figure into any program aimed 
to give the railroads a fair chance 
to meet other forms of transporta- 
tion on equal terms. 





American shippers and consumers 
are saving millions of dollars a year 
because of better shipping and han- 
dling of goods, asa result of intelligent 
cooperative efforts by manufacturers, 
merchandisers and transportation 
agencies in the campaign for “Perfect 
Shipping and Careful Handling.” 


Let’s all work—now—on still better 
shipping habits that will be profitable 
throughout the year. 


Associaton ot AMERICAN RAILROADS washington, v. c. 








